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TI?E PROGRESS 
TO LIT.ERATU-RE 

STAGE. IV 

THE STORY PORCH . 

The idea of having a 6tory Porch was our own, 
for we took it ffom The Wonder-Book. Perhaps you 
know that jolly book with the stories of Greece in 
times of long, long ago, and a little longer ? Well, 
there is a Porch (^escribed at the beginning of 
the book where the children sat “ until the rain 
cleared,” and listened to the stories which Eustace 
Bright told so well. ® 

CD 

Now this suited us very well indeed. We had a 
largfe 'summer po^ch with comfortable seats from 
?vhich we^could" look out on our garden. It was a 
wid&,and 'wonderful garden to Pen and Jock (whcwn 
you have met before),^ for ^he broad smooth lawn 
was easil 5 »turned into a mailing prairie, and tjie hull5>’,^ 
laurel, and myrtle bushes* roilnd about it jpade 

* See Progress to i.iter$imfe. Stage IIJ.. Introductory Cl^fipter. 

IE* 9 
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excellent “ cover ” And there were wet days in 
summer, wet but not cold, when the Magician (whom 
also you have met before) was called out into the 
porch to play the part of Etistace Bright “ until the 
rain cleared.” 

As a rule he came quite willingly, though some- 
times Pen had to call him twice, and he always 
bargained that the “ Tales of the Porch ” were to be 
tjiose of the open air, stories with sunshine, the scent 
of flowers, the hum of bees, and the sound of pleasant, 
breezes in them. To this the boy and girl agreed 
readily enough, for as s®on as the really cold weather 
yas over they spent little tipe in the chinmey-corfler 
'where the winter’s ^les had been told. • But, as you 
will ‘see. Pen kept up her dhstom of demandmg the 
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V ’ 

portraits df the . writers who won her,, favoj^r and 
these were hung in the place ^f'^honour," ready to 
look kindly down upon* us when th« winter should 
pome round again. ■ ^ ^ *■ 

• She knew that the ’Writer of The Wonder-Book 
was Natl^,aniel Hawthorne, and that he belonged to 
the great country across the ^cean whiclf the Magi- 
cian always spoke oif as “ The States.” She knew 
also that the book was written during the summer 
months of J une and July many years sf^o, and that 
before it went to the printer rthc author’s own boys 
and girls knew the greater part of it by heart. Jock 
and she loved all the stories, but a favourite tale 
was ” The Paradise of ’Children,” which you are to 
read after you have read the poem which just suited 
one of the days on whic?i we read The Wonder -Book 
in our Story Porch. 


THE SUMMER SHOWER 

Beforjb the stoijt harvesters falleth the grain. 

As when thp str,ong storm-’s^ind is reaping the plain, 
Anddpiiefs the boy it^^he briery lar 
But yond&r, aslsint comes the silvery rain, 

LSke ajong hne oi shears brightly burnish’d and tgdj. 
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Ado\^n th^ white highway Jike c^vafry* fleet, 

It dashk hhe dtls^with its niimb^rles'^ feet. 

Like a murmtirless school, »in ^heir leafy retreat. 
The wild birds sit listening the drops round them 
beat : * 

And the boy crouches close to th/3 blackberry w^ll. 

f 

The swallows alone take the , storm on their wing, 
And, taunting tlje tree-sheltered labourers, sing. 
Like pebHes the rain breaks the face df the spring. 
Whiles bubble dart^ up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy in dismay hears the loud shower fall. 

♦ I 

But soon are the harvesters tossing their sheaves ; 
The robin darts out from his bower of leaves ;■ 
The wren peereth forth* from the moss-covered 
eaves ; 

•<* ^ ^ 

And the rain-spatter’d urchin now gladly perceives 

That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 


T. B. Read. 
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NArHANlEL HAWTHORNE. 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN 

"i 

Long, long ago, when this old world was in its 
tenc^er infancy, there was a child, named Epimetheus, 
who neyer had'^itKer father or mother ; and that he 
might npl be lonely, knother child, fatherless and 
mofherless lijce hjmself, was Sent from a far country 
t’o*livg*wi^ him and be hi^ playfellow and helpipfitS. 
Her name \<^a^ Pandora. " • „ ” 

.•Thoi first thing ,fha{* Panjdora ^saw wjien shp 
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entered* the gottage where Epime^eus 'dwelt was 
a great box. ^ And ^Imost the first question which 
she put to hin?, after crossing, the threshold, was 
this : " 

r r 

“ Epimetheus, what have"' you in that box ? 

" My dear little Pandora,” answered Epimetheus, 
“ that is^a*^secret, and you must be kind enough not 
to ask any questions about it. The box was left 
here to be kept safely, and I do not myself know 
what it contains.” 

” But’ who gave it to you ? ” asked Pandora. 
” And where did it come from ? ” 

“ That is a secret, too,” replied Epimetheus. 

“ How provoking ! ” exclaimed Pandora, pout- 
ing her lip. “ I wish the ugly box were out of the 
way ! ” 

”ph come, don’t think of it any more,” cried 
Epimetheus. “ Let us run out of doors, and have 
some nice play with the other children.” 

II 

t It is thousands of years since Epimetheus. and 
Pandora were alive, and the .worfd nowadays 
is q very different sort of , thing from tvbat it wa*s 
in> their time. Then, everybody was a child. There 
receded no fathers and motEerq, to,-,take care -of the 
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children, becclus^ there was no danger or ^trouble 
of any kind • anc^ fliere was always plenty to eat and 
drink. *. , 

Whefiever a child wanted his dinner he foftnd U 
growing on a tree : and if he looked al: the tree in 
the morning, he could See the expanding blossom of 

t • 

that night’s sypper ; or, at. eventide, l^e saw the 
teiMer bud of to-morrow’s breakfast. 

It was a very pleasant life ^deed. No labour 
to be done,* no tasks to be studied ; motfiing but 
sports and* dances, and sweet voices of •children 
talking, pr carolling like birds, or gulh’Ing out in 
merry laughter,* throughout the livelong day. 

What was most wonderful of all, the children 

«r 

never quarrelled among themselves ; neither had 
they any crying fits ; nef since time first began had 
a single one of these little mortals ever gone ajjart 
into a corner and sulked. 

Oh, what a good time was that to be alive in ! 
The truth is, those ugly little winged monsters 
calle,d . Troubles had never yet been seen on tl>e 
earth. It is probable that the yery greatest trouble 

which a cllild had ever felt was Pandora’s vexation 

• • ^ 

at nbf being able to discover* the sedr^t of the box. 

• •“ Wher^ce can the b^x have come ?,” Paild^ra 
kept saying ‘to herself and to Epimetheus. “And 
what on earth cap be in^de of if ? ’’ 
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“ Always talking about this box • said Epi'- 

a 

metheus at last ; dor he had grown extremely tired 
of the subject. “ Twish, dear Pandora, you would 
try to talk of something else. Come, let us go and 
gather some' ripe figs, and eat them under the trees, 
for our supper. And I know a. vine that has the 
sweetest aad juiciest gjrapes you ever tasted.” 

AlWys talking about grapes and figs ! ” ciied 
Pandora pettishly.^ 

“ Weil, then,” said Epimetheus, who was a very 
good-ten? pered child, ” let us run out and have a 
merry tim^ With our playmates.” 

“ I am tired of merry times, and don’=t care if I 
never have any more ! ” answered our pettish little 
Pandora. “ And, besides, I never do have any. 
This ugly box ! I insist upon your telling me what 
is inside of it.” 

“ As I have already said fifty times over, I do 
not know ! ” replied Epiinetheus, getting a little 
vexed. “ How, then, can I tell you what is inside ? ” 
. “You might open it,” said Pandora, looking 
sideways at Epimetheus, “ and then we could se^ 
fgr ourselves.” 

“ Pandora, What a-re you thinking of ? ’ ex- 
clainied Epimetheus in horror. • , 

c “ At least,” said she, “ you can tell me how it 
came here.” ^ , 
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• It waSg left at the door,” replied Epim'?theus, 
“just before yoil ■’carne, by a person ^ who looked 
very smiling and’ intelligent, an^ who could hardly 
forbear laughing as put it down. He was dwessec^ 
iu an odd kind of a clo9,k, and had oii*a cap that 
seemed to be made i)ari:tly of feathers, so that it 
looked alrAost as if it had win^s.” 0 

‘^What sort of a staff hkd he?” &.skell Pan- 
dora. 

“ Oh, the, most curious staff you ^ver»saw ! ” 
cried Epimeftheus. “It was like two serpents twist- 
ing around a stick, and "was carved so n£ft«rally that 
I, at first, thought the serpents were alive.” 

“ I know him,” said Pandora. “ Nobody else has 
such d staff. It was Quicksilver ; and he brought 
me hither, as well as the b^»x. No doubt he intended 
it for me ; and most probably it contains pretty 
dresses for me to wear, or toys for you and me’to 
play with, or something very nice for us both 
to eat ! ” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Epimetheus, turning 

• • • 

away.' “ But, untilJQuicksilver comes back and tells 
us so, we*bave rffeither of us any right to lift the lid 

of the'box.” • . • 

• • 

.‘•What a dull boy he is! ” muttered Pandora,; 
as Epirhefher^ left the cottage. “ I do wish he ha^ 
a little more edtef prise ! ”'> • ’ 
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III 

Aft5r Epimethpus was gone. Pandora* stood gazing 
at the box. ' She haU called it ugly above a hundred 
times, but, in spite of all that ’she had said against 
it, it was very handsome, and would have been quite 
an ornament to any room in which it should be pla-ced. 
It was made of a beautiful kind*of wood, ’with dark 

r 

and ricfi veins spreadifig over its surface, which 'was 
so highly polished that little Pandora could see her 
face in -it. , ' * 

The box, I had almost forgotten to say, was 
fastened p not by a lock, but'by a very intricate knot 
of gold cord. There appeared to be no end to this 
knot, and no beginning. And yet, by the very 
difficulty that there was in it. Pandora was the more 
tempted to examine the knot, and just see how it 
was made. Two or three times already she had 
stboped over the box and taken the knot between 
her thumb and forefinget, but without positively 
trying to undo it. 

“I really believe,” said she to herself, “ that I 
begin to see how it was done. Nay,, perhaps Tcould 
tie it up again, after undoing it. There could be no 
harm in that, surely. Even Epimetheus would not 
jslame me for that. I need not bpert the box, •and 
shWld not, of course, without the foolish boy’s 
corifeent, even if the knot were uritlea.” , 
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“ It* must Jiavc been a very ingenious person* 
who tied this*knot,’’.said Pan*dora*to herself. “ But 
I think I coiled untie it, Nevertheless. I am re- 
vived, at least, to find the two ends of the'cord. 

So she took the golden knot in her hngers, and' 
pried into the folds as sharply as.sJic could. Alrrmst 
without iiiftending it, of quite knowing' wh^t she was 
about, 'she was soon h’usily engaged in attempting , 
to undo it. 

And just- then, by the merest accident, she gave 
the knot* a kind of a twist, which produced a 'W'onder- 
ful result.* The gold cord untwined itself as if by 
magic, and left the box without a fastening. 

IV 

f 

“This is the strangest thing I ever knew ! ” said 
Pandora. “ What will Epimetheus say ? And how 
can I possibly tie it up again ? 

She made one or two attempts to restore the 
knot, but soon found it quite beyond her skill. 
Nothing was to be done, there jore; but to let the 
box remain until Epimetheus should" com^^ in. 

“ But,” said Pandora, “ when he finds thg ‘knot 
ur^tibd, he. will know tl^at I have done it. How 
shall I make him believe that I have not looked into 
tfje box ? ” 
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Apd theji the thought came into her naughty 
little heart that, *?ince she •woujd'. be s^uspected of 
having looked into the box, she might just as well 
do so at*once. She ‘could not tell whether if* was: 
thncy or no, but there .was quite a little tumult 
of whispers in her ear — -iDr else it was her curiosity 
that whispered : , * 

“•Let us out, dear Pandora — pray let us out ! 
We will be such nice pretty playfellows for you ! 
Only let us out ! ” 

, “ What can it be ? ” thought Pandora. “ Is 
there something alive in the box ? We'il — yes ! — 

I am resolved to take just one peep ! Only one 
peep ; and then the lid shall be shut down as safely 
as ever ! Jhere cannot possibly be any harm in 
just one little peep ! ” » 


But it is time to see what Epimetheus was doing. 

This was the first time since his little playmate 
had come to dwell with him that he had attempted 
to enjoy any plecfeure in which she did not partake. 
But noting went right ; nor was he ndaijly so happy 
as on other days. There was no mirth in his hearty, 
such as usually made his voic« gush out of its own 
accojd, and swefi. fhe merrftnent of his companions.., 
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At’lengtl^, discovering that, someihc^w or othef 

he put a'stqp to the play, Eplmetlieus judged it 
best to go ba^k to Pandorfi. But, with a hope o 
^ivin*g her pleasure, he gathered some flcfwers anc 
made them into a wreath,* which he meant to pul 
upon her head. The dowsers -were ver^ lovely- 
roses and lilies, and .orange- bJossoips, and a great 
many^more, which left a trail of fragrance behind, 
as Epimetheus carried them along. 

And here I must mention that sf great black 
cloud Imd been gathering in the sky for some time 
past, altliough it had not yet overspread the sun. 
But, just as Epimetheus reached the cettage-door, 
this cloud began to intercept the sunshine, and 
thus to make a sudden and sad obscurity. 

He entered softly, for ‘he meant, if possible, to 
st^l behind Pandora and fling the wreath of flowers 
over her head before she should be aware of his 
approach. But, as it happened, there was no need 
of his treading so very lightly. Pandora was too 
intent upon her purpose to hear him., i\.t the 
moment of his entering the iJott&ge the naughty 
■child had put her hand to the lidf andtwas on the 
point of opanmg the box. Epimetheus beheld her. 
If he had cried out, P^i|iora would prpbably ‘have 
withdrawn her hand, 'and the fatal mystery of the 
box njight never *have bfi*en‘ kno\m. . , • 
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But Epimetheus himself, although^ he said very 
little about ' it, ^had his own ^are oi chriosity to 
know what was inside. Perceiving that Pandora 
was resolved to find out the secret, he determined 
tljat his playfellow should not be the only wise 
pel son in the cottage. And if there were anything 
pretty or valuable in the box, he meafit to take 
half of it to himself. So, whenever we blame 
Pandora for what happened, we, must not forget to 
shake our heads at Epimetheus likewise. 

As Pandora raised the lid^ the cottage grew very 
dark and, dismal ; for the black cloud hdd now swept 
quite over the 'sun, and seemed to have buried it 
alive. There had, for a little while past, been a low 
growling .and muttering, which all at once broke 
into a heavy peal of thunder. But Pandora, heed- 
ing nothing of all this, lifted the lid and lopked 
inside. It seemed as if a sudden swarm of winged 
creatures brushed past her, taking flight out of the^ 
box, wldle, at the same instant, she heard the voice 
of Epimetheus as if he were in pain. ‘ 

" Oh, I am 'StUx^g ! ” cried he. “ I am stung ! 
Naughty ^ ^Pandora ! why have you opened this 
wicked box ? ” ' » 

Pandorg,' let fall the li^ , and, starting up. Iodised 
about her to see what had befallen Epimetheus. 
Tl\e th^nder.-cloud had sd darkened fhe roqm th^t 
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she could not^very clearly discern what was in it. 
But she hfeard a disagreeable buzziijg, as if a great 
rnany huge flies or mosquitces were darting about. 
And soon she saw a crowd of ugly little shapes, with 
bats’ wings, looking very spiteful, and armed with 
terribly long stings in their tails. -It was one of these 
that had <)tung Epimeiheus. Nor was it a great, 
while before Pandora herself l^egan to scream, in 
no less pain and affright than her playfellow. An 
odious little monster had settled on her forehead, 
and would have stung^ her if Epimetheus had not 
run and brusned it away. 


VI 

Now, if you wish to kno\/ what these ugly things 
migljt be which had made their escape out of the box, 
I must tell you that they were the whole family of 
earthly Troubles. There were evil Passions ; there 
were a great many species of Cares ; there were 
more than a hundred and fifty Sorrows ; there were 
Diseases in a vast number of miseraole and painful 
shapes ; there were more kinds of Naughtiness than 
it would be of any use to talk aljout. 

' JJ^ow it was impossibly, ,as you will easily, guess, 
that ^ the two children should keep the ugly swarm 
ip.their^own little cottage. On t^ie contrary, the 
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« 

first thing that +hey did was to fling 9pen tpe doors 
and windows in hope of getting 'rid cf them ; and, 
sure enough, away fltiw the winged Troubles all 
abroad, and so tormented the small people every- 
where about that none of them so much as smiled 
for many days afterwards. 

_ And, what® was very singular, all th<j flowers and 
dewy blossoms on- earth, not one of which had 
hitherto faded, now began to ^roop and shed their 
leaves after a day or two. The children, moreover, 
now grew older day by day, and came^ s'oon to be 
youths dnd maidens, and men and women by and 
by, and aged people before they dreamed of such a 
thing. 

Meanwhile, the naughty Pandora and Epimethens 
remained in their cottage. Both of them had been 
grievously stung, and were in a good deal of.pain, 
which seemed the more, intolerable to them because' 
it was the very first pain that had ever been fe^t 
since the world began. 

Besides all thi^ they were in a very bad humofir, 
^oth witji th^se'lves and with one another. Epi- 
metjieus’sat dowp. sullenly in the corner with his 
back towards Pandora ; while Pandora flung her- 
self upoif the floor and*r«sted her head on the fatal 
box. She was trying bitterly, find sobbing as, if her 
heart* would break.. . • . . • . > ^ 
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Sud4enly there was a gei;itle little tap on the 
inside of the lid. ' ^ 

" What can < that be ? ” cried Pandora, lifting 

r * 

her head. 

But either Epimetheus Had not heard the tap, 
or was too much out of humour to notice it. At 
any rat^ he, made no answer. 

"You are very unkind,” said Pandora, sobbing 
anew, “ not to speak to me ! ” 

Again the tap ! It sounded like the tiny knuckles 
of a fairyjs hand knocking lightly and playfully 
on the inside of the box. 

" Who are you ? ” asked Pandora, with a little 
of her former curiosity. " Who are you, inside of 
this naughty box ? ” 

A sweet little voice spoke from within : 

“.Only lift the lid, and you shall see.” 

“ No, no,” answered Pandora, again beginning to 
^pb ; “ I have had enough of lifting the lid ! You are 
inside of the box, naughty creature, and there you 
shall stay ! There are plenty of youf ugly brothers and 
sisters already flying about the world. Y ou need nevei 
think that I shall be .so foolish as to let you out ! 

, She looked towards Epimetheus as she spoke, 
perhaps expecting that he would commend her for 
hei’ wisdom. But the sullen boy only muttered that 
sbo \yas .wise a IHtle too late. c • 
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VII 

“ Ah,” said the swe(?t little voice again, “ you 
had much better let me out. I am not like those 
naughty creatures that have stings in their tails. 
They are no brothers and sisters of mine, as you 
would see at once if you were only to get a glimpse’ 
of me. «Come, come, my pretty Pandora ! I am 
sure you, will le*t m5 out ! ” 

“ My ,3ear fepimetheus,” cried Pandora, “ have 
you heard th:^ litfle voice ? ” * . 

“ Yes, •to be sure I Ijaye,” answered he, bht in 
no very good Jmnjour as yet. And what of it ?,”* 
•*“ Shall I lift the lid again ? ’asked Pandora. 
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“ Jast as, you please,” said Epimetlleus. “One 
other Trouble in such a swarm as you have set 
adrift about the world can make no very great 
■difference.” 

1 

“ You might speak a little more kindly ! ” mur- 
mured Pandora, wiping her eyes 

“Ah, ' naughty bo^y ! ” cried the little voice 
within the box, in an arch and laughing tone. “ He' 
knows he is longipg to see me. Come, my dear 
Pandora, lift up the lid. I am in a great hurry to 
comfort you. Only let me have some fresh air, and 
you shall soon see that matters are nor quite so 
dismal as you think them ! ” 

“ Epimetheus,” exclaimed Pandora, “ come what 
may, I am resolved to open the box ! ” 

“ And, as the lid sedms very heavy,” cried 
Egi,metheus, running across the room, “ I will help 
you ! ” 

So, with one consent, the two children again lifted 
the lid. Out flew a sunny and smiling little per- 
sonage, and hovered about the. room, throwing a 
light wherever she went. She flew to Epimetherfe, 
and laid the least touch of her finger ohi the spot 
where the Trouble had stung him, and immediately 
thg anguish of it was gone Then she kissed Pandora 
on the forehead, arid hfer hurt was cu-red likewise. 

“ Pr/iy, whq are you ? ” ing[uired Pandora. 
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“ I am to be <;alled, Hope ! ” answered tpe sun- 
shiny figure.’ “.And because f elm such a cheery 
little body, I was packed into tho box to ^make 
amends for that swarm of ugly Troubles. Neveh 
fear ! we shall do pretty well in spite of them 
all."’ 

“ Your wings are colour^ like the,, raipbow ! ’’ 
exclaimed Pandora. • “ How very beautiful ! 

“ Yes, they are like the raij^bow,” said Hope, 
“ because, glad as my nature is, I am partly made 
of tears as well as smiles.’’ . 

“ And*will you stay with us,’’ asked Epimetheus, 
“ for ever ‘and ever ? ” 

“ As long as you need me,’’ said Hope, with her 
pleasant Stnile — “ and that will be as long as you live 
in the world — I promise liever to desert you. There 
may be times and seasons, now and then, when»you 
will think that I have utterly vanished. But again, 
and again, and again, when perhaps you least dream 
of it, you shall see the glimmer of my wings on the 
ceiling oiyour cott9.ge. Yes, my dear children, and 
I •know something very good and beautiful that is 
to be.^giveh you hejeafter ! ’’ 

“ Oh, tell iis,’’. they exclaimed ; ‘‘ tell us wha.t 
it’is . • ’ * ‘ 

“ Do not ask jue,’’ replied Hope, putting, h&r 
finger •n her rosy moutfr. “ But do not despair. 
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even if,it sho^ild never happe^i while you'live on this 
earth. Thrust in ihy promise, for it is true.” 

“ We do trust you ! ” ' cri^d Epimetheus and 
Pandora, b(?j;h in one breath. 

VIII 

And so they did ; and not only they, but so has 
everybody trusted, Hope that has since been alive. 
And, to tell you the truth, I cannot help being glad 
(though? to be sure, it, was an uncommonly naughty 
thing for heV to do) — but I cannot help being glad 
that our foolish Pandora peeped into the box ! 

No doubt — no doubt — the Troubles are stUl flying 
about the world, and are a very ugly set of imps, 
and carry most venomous 'stings in their tails. 

^§ut then that lovely and lightsome little figure 
of Hope ! What in the world could we do without 
her ? Hope spiritualizes the earth ; Hope makes 
it always new ; and, even in the earth’s best and 
brightest aspect, Hope shows it to be cOnly the 
shadow of an infinite bliss hereafter ( 
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’ YUSSOUF 

A STRANGER came one night to YussouJ^'s tent, 
Saying, “ Behold one outcast and in dread. 

Against whose life the bow of power is bent. 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 

I come to thee ff)r shelter and for food. 

To Yussouf, called through all our tribes ‘ The Good.' ' 

“ This tent is mine,” said Yussouf; “ but no more 
Than it is God’s ; come in, and be at peace ; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 

As I of Mis'* who buildeth over these 

> 

Our tents His glorious roof of night and day. 

And at Whose door none ever yet heard Nay.” 

So Yussouf entertained hi^ guest that night. 

And, waking him ere day, said : “ Here is gold ; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight ; 

Depart before the prying cfay grow bold.” 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less. 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

» « 

That inward ligh^ the stranger’s face made grand 
Which shin^ from all self-conquest ; kneeling low, 
He bowed his f prehead upon Yussouf ’s hand. 
Sobbing ; ‘‘>0 Sheik, I cann-ot leave thee so ; 

I will repay the^ ; , all this thoh hast done 
■Unt© that Ibrahim >who slew thy son ! 
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' . ' ^ » 
" Take thrice the gold,” said Yus'jouf, '' for with thee 

Into the desert, never to return. 

My one black thought shall ride away from me ; 

First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn. 

Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep hi peace ! ” 

' J. R. Lowell. 


THE SHIP OF SPRING 


Last night the wind went sweet south-west. 
Rocking and singing the world to rest. 

But when the meadow floor was dark, 

Up in the sunset sang the lark, 

' Tailing across the cloudy hills 
To the wind — the merry wind that fills. 
Betimes or lazy-lingering. 

The magic sail that bears the Spring. 

# 

II ' . 

Over the hills the call was heard, 
c Ripples ran as the land-wind stirred 
,In southern havens white and clear. 

Where April slupibers half the year. 




And a ship m a sapphire bay 

Slipped her cable ahd stood away 
Into the Nortli, that lies so far, 

As she dipped to the surge \ye thought her a star 
Dipping under* a* sunset bar. 
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III 

For she is a ship of the sky, and rides 
Still to th^ set of the any tides. 

The little white moon betwixt her shrouds 
Silvers the spray of the’ tumbling clouds, 

In halcyon ^ watches her keelson ^ creeps 
From belt to belt of the starry deeps, 

Tih the broad red moon at set shall stoop. 

To hang for a lantern on her poop. 

IV 

An hour'ere the day-star raised her flame, 

Into the happiest vale she came. 

And down the warm, soft-blowing dark 
Dropped with music the magic bark ; 

Slid by woodland wharf and quay. 

Where primrose companies stood to see. 

Furled her sails like a mist uprolled. 

And moored where a reef of cowslips shoaled. 

, V 

Then they unloaded her merchandise ; , 

< Tossed from the hatches clouds of spice, 

^ This word means peaceful, calm, or serere • but ’t is really the English 
,‘form<of the Greek word for a kingfisher. According toTJiie Greeks oi old 
tht days were always calm when these birds were hatching their young ; 
lienee the present use of the w6rd. 

* Vhe piece of timber over the keel. 
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That drifted away through holt and lane ; 

Next they ilung«froni the hold, Jike tain, 

Jacinth, emerald, am^hyst ; 

And the woodland*turned, where tfie shower* kist, 
J'urple under a grccnipg mist. 

Then they opened a thousand bales. 

Each of*a thousand Bagdad frails,^ 

Each of a thousand nightirtgales. 

Next, from silken sacks untied. 

They shook the cuckoos over the side ; 

And tenderly loosed from crystal coops 
Butterfly squadrons and moths by troops ; 

The dawn on the dew was coming gray. 

When the last of the swallows was sent away. 

• 

VI 

) 

And when the hold was empty and clear. 

The ship sailed back till another year. 

And only Alice, who wbke at dawn 
To hear the cuckoo across the lawn, 

Sa^ in the sunrise rose and gray 
^A sail like a roseHeaf far away. 

And w^ed, at her window lingering, 

Godd-bye to the ship that brought the Spring. 

John Halsham. 

• (By permission,) 

o • • 

^ Slight^ baskets oJf^ushes or ftiattin§ 
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THE DAFFODIL’S LULLADY 

r 

Daffadowndilly is sad to-night, 

Heigh Ho, Daffadowndilly ! 

Sad for the sun and his golden light. 

For the moon is pale and the st^rs are white 
iAnd 'the kiss of ‘the dew falls chilly. 

DaFadowndilly^ is nodding his head. 

Shedding a tear as he turns to his bed. 

^ Heigh Ho ! 

Night winds blow 
Over my Daffadowndilly. 

Daffadowndilly, the da^’ will rise. 

Peep Bo, Daffadowndilly ! 
u lighting his lamp in the eastern skies. 

Fighting the slumber from drowsy-droop eyes. 
Warming my Lenten Lily. 

Daffadowndilly in robe of gold. 

King of the meadow, his court will hold. 

Peep Bo ! 

Sunbeams glow. 

Waking my Daffa(k)wndilly. 

From W. Graham RC)berts6n's Ptnkie and the Fairies, by kind permissipn. 
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A ’GENTLE LADY 

, Am(5ng the portraits in our chimney-corner there 
was one oJ Miss Charlotte M. Yongc, whose b?oks 
made a long red line upon the shelf above the picture. 
We all loved the kiad cheerful fac^ as much as we 
loved* the books, and one day we spent an hour or 
more " dipping ” into a large volume which told 
all about the authoress. This was a way we had 
with k grown-up ” books, . because some of them 
were only ‘'really interesting in parts, at deast to all 
of us. 

We knew, to begin with, that Miss Yonge’s 
home was at Otterbourne in Hampshire, and we 
remembered that quite easily because Gilbert White, 
who wrote the Nature Book we often “ dipped ” 
into, lived in the same county ; and that was not 
all, for Charles Kingsley was the rector of Eversley, 
which is also in Hampshire, while the Children of 
the New Forest was about the same part of the south 
country. So we had a great dhal of interest in khat 
county, the capital of which was ’ once ,+he , capital 
of -England* * I expect you kpow t]ie name of the 
qity quite well. , . • , . ' 

t ^Pen and Jock wanted to know,, of course, what 
Miss Yonge did when siie was a little girl. So we 

t * 



dipj[^ed and found these paragraphs/ in her ve3?y 
own words ^ 

^ From Charlotte ^Pary'' Vonge, C Coleridge (Macmillan), by 
permission i 
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“ 1 could read to myself at four’ years old, arid 
I perfectly,recolie<st the pleasure of finding I could 
do so, kncclipg by a chair on which was spread a 
beautiful edition of Robinson Crusoe, whose pictures 
I was looking at while grandmamma read the news- 
paper aloud to my mother. I know the page in the 
midst of the shipwreck narrative where, to my joy, 
I foifrid myself making out the sense. 

* 

“ Breakfast and supper were alike in our home, 
dry bread and milk^ I so much disliked the hot 
bowl of^bdiled milk and cubes of bread' that I was 
allowed to have mine separately, but* butter was 
thought unwholesome, and I believe it would have 
been so, for I never have been able to eat it regularly. 
As to eggs, ham, jam, and all the rest, no one dreamt 
of.giving them to children.” 

[Pen and Jock looked very thoughtful after 
listening to this paragraph.] 

“ The real zest and joy of ^existence to me was, 
however, in the yearly visit to Devonshire. We used 
to go every autumn, all but ^randmarhma, in the 
chariot with post-horses, sleeping cither one or two 
wights on the road. Tlje, chariot was yellpw, sulphur 
yellow, lined with dark blue, wjth yellow blinds and 
horriii blue and yellow* lace. 1 was always giddy, 
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I . . ® 

often sick, irt a clckse casriage, and the^ery si^ht of 
that blue and yellow lace made rde'wors*, but it was 
willingly endured for .the* joys beyond* 

, “ And there were delights ! Papa read me the' 
PeAimbulations of a Mouse on one of those journeys. 
Then there was a game in which each counted the 
animals at the tvindows on each side, aryl the first 
do reach 100 was the winner, or the game was gained 
by the sight of a cat looking out (^f the window. 

“In the sword-case we carried our provisions of 
hard eggs, biscuits, and, as it was called from a 
mistake of* mine, ‘ spotted meat.’ We used to eat 
this in the ’middle of the day, and have a mutton- 
chop tea generally at Honiton. Then what interest 
there was in rattling up to an inn door and having 
our tired horses led off, tvhile we watched for the 
next pair, ridden by a spruce post-boy either in a blue 
or yellow jacket, white hat, corduroys, and top boots. 

“ At last we turned down Sheepstor hill, and while 
dragging down the steepest part, over the low wall 
came the -square ^hm^e in sight if we came by day, 
or “if late, the lights glancing in the windows. 
Mamina used to tell.of my shriek of ecstasy at the' 
sight, and even nov% at the very thought, my heart 
swells as if 'it must bound at the sight, though so 
many of those ^yho made it glad are passed away» 
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“ Our nex,+ holiday stage was Plymouth. There 
‘ grandmother with' a stick ’ lived with Aunt Anne 
at Mount Pleasant. . . . J'em.my was, it seems to 
‘me, my greatest cousin friend ; we used to plgy 
in the garden, walk together on the Hoe and on h;he 
slip of beach below that then was fit for children 
to enjoy. . ’ 

“ Then on Sundays we went to church. . . . The' 
pews iij the centra,! block were deal painted white, 
narrow beyond belief, up to the neck of even grown- 
up people, and provided <with ingenious sloping 
traps to prevent any one from kneeling dbwn. 

“In one of these suffocating pews 'I, a little 
creature of five or six, once fainted, or nearly so, 
and my father made me a stool to stand on so as 
to bring my head within reach of air, and left it to 
Jentmy when we went away. There was evening 
service there, and once I \vent to it in a sedan-chair 
with grandmamma, who always went thus at night, 
though I think by day she walked with an ‘ arm.’ 

s(« iff sjs 

I • 

“ From Plymouth we always went on to Antofty, 
Uncle Duke’s home, on the othei; side of the Tqrpoint 
.ferry across ‘the Tamar. There was <io steam ferry 
irP those days,, one went hi an open boat. * . • 

' “ There w,as a ,big ferry-boat io take horses, and 
in this*- grandmamma usell t(j erdSs, not getting *out 




) ojn (D^cn^t after Sir J 1 'i/il/ais, P.R A 
Rtprodiuui by permission of Messrs Henry Graves Co , ltd 
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'of her carriage because of her lameness, but my 
mother did rmt lil?e the crossing witfi the horses, 
so we always went in jj^iother boat. 1 remember 
our rowing once unefer the San Josef, one of the^ 
Trc^algar prizes, and looking up, as it •rose like a 
mighty castle above -us. 

“ But there ^as one crossing, rather late on an 
autumn day, when the water was rough, and*a lady 
with us cried out, ‘ We shall be upset ! ’ when I 
shrieked out gleefully, ‘ Oh, thefi we shall tatch a 
fish.’ It is odd that I cannot in the least ri;coIlect 
this, thou^i I do remember liow, having l9een sent 
on with the maids to walk while my father and 

m 

mother waited for the carriage, we were overtaken 
in the darjc and picked up, and I made every one 
laugh again by saying, ‘ Bm as wet as a shag.’ ” 


THE BUNDLE OF STRAW 

We ujed to ac^ this scene from “ The Little Duke ”» 
wl^en fresh sweel? strkw was to be had from the farm 
over the hill. We tied Jock in a straw bundle a^ 
first, I5ut he was too* heavy, and his feet would stick 
out.* So P,pn ran down thj lane to the gardener’s" 
cottage and asked whether she * might borroy 
Ke^meth, the youngest boj, for half an* hour. 
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was ready enough to come, as»you can see in 
the picture oft page,2, and th’e others iQpked as if they 
wished to come too ; for ^hey knew tiiat Kenneth 
wouM get a jam tart or something like that when 
he was fiinehed acting littjc Duke Riciiard. He did 
not act the speaking parts, however You will see 
from the story below that they are rather hard, and 
that .the}^ require a good deal of action. Pen 
herself spoke for the Little Duke, and when Osmond 
got hi^ straw ready they popped Kenneth into the 
bundle. He seemed to enjoy it greatly, but perhaps 
it was the thought of the jam tart. , 

Of course you have to remember that Uittle Duke 
Richard of Normandy is the prisoner of King Louis 
of France, that Osmond (who was played by the 
Magician because he was, strong enough to lift the 
bundle) is his faithful friend and protector. Now 
Rivard becomes very ill, and Osmond thinks he 
has been poisoned by the Queen’s servants ; but here 
is the story as Miss Charlotte M. Yonge tells it ; 

I 

, All that day and the next Richard*^ continued 

0 • 

very ill, and^Osmond waited on him very assidtrously, 
‘never closing his eyes for a moment. “At last Richard 
fell asleep, slept long and soundly for some hours, 
and waked much better.* 
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Osmond, was in a transport of joy. ” Thanks to 
Heaven, thej* shall fail for this time, and they shall 
never have another chaJice ! May Heaven be with 
us still ! " Richard* was too weak and weaty tp 
ask what he meant, and for the ncjft few days 

Osmond watched Irim with the utmost care. As 

« 

for food, now that Richard co.uld eat again, Osmond 
would not hear of his touching what was ^ent for 
him from the royal table, but always went down 
himself to procure food in the* kitchen, \^ere he 
said he had a friend among the cooks who would, 
he thought, scarcely poison him intenticmafly. 

When Richard was able to cross the room, Osmond^ 
insisted on his always fastening the door with his 
dagger, and never opening to any summons but his 
own, not even Prince Carl»man’s. Richard wondered, 
but he was obliged to obey ; and he knew enou^ of 
the perils around him to perceive the reasonableness 
of Osmond’s caution. 

Thus several days had passed, the King had * 
returned, and Richard was so much recovered that 
hejiad become vdry Anxious to be allowed to go down- 
stairs agajl>, instead of remaining shut up there ; but 
still Osmond would not consent, though,Richard had 
don^ nothing all day but A^alk round the room’ J:o 
show how strong he was. * . 

‘/Now, my lor^, guar(J the door — take care,” 

C3 ’ 
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said Osmond. “And tell your beads while I am gone, 
that the Saints may bring us out of oJir peril.” 

Osmond was absent ne-r^rly half an hour, and, 
■}vhen‘-he returned, brought on 'his shoulders a huge 
bundle of straw. “What- is this for? ” exclaimed 
Richard. “ I wanted my supper, and you have 
brought straw ! ” 

“ Here is your supper,” said Osmond, throwing 
down the straw, and producing a bag with some 
bread find meat. * “ What should you say, my 
lord, if we should sup in Normandy to-morrow 
night ? ”' f 

“ In Normandy ! ” cried Richard, springing up 
and clapping his hands. “ In Normandy ! Oh, 
Osmond, did you say in Normandy ? Shall we, 
shall we really ? Oh, joy ! joy ! Is Count Bernard 
come ? Will the King let us go ? ” 

( f 

“ Hush ! hush, sir ! It must be our own doing ; 
it will all fail if you are not silent and prudent, and 
we shall be undone.” 

’ “I will do anything to get home again ! ” 

“ Eat first,” said Osmond. ' 

« “ But what are you going to doi? Lr/ill not be 

as foolish as J “was when you tried to get me safe out 
o:^ Rollo’s tower. But J. should like to wish Carlo- 
ijian farewell.” ‘ 

“ That must not be,” «;aid Osqiond ; “we should 
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not have tyne to escape, if they did not still, believe 
you very ill in bed.” 

“ I am sorry not to> wish Carloman good-bye,” 
repeated* Richard, but we shall see Fru Astricja 
ag^in, and Sir Eric : ai'kd Alberic must* come back ! 
Oh, do let us go ! O Normandy, dear Normandy ! ” 


II 

Richard could hardly eat f(5r excitemeTlt, while 
Osmond hastily made his arrangements, girding on 
his sword, and giving Richard his daggar put into 
his belt. JIc placed the remainder of the provisions 
in his wallet, threw a thick purple cloth mantle over, 
the Duke^ and then desired him to lie down on the 
straw which he had brought in. “ I shall hide you 
in it,” he said, “ and carry you through the hall, as 
if I was going to feed my horse.” 

” Oh, they will never guess ! ” cried Richard, 
laughing. " I will be quite still — I will make no noise* 
— I \Yill hold my breath.” * 

^ “ Yes, mind'yoi) do not move hand or foot, or 
rustle th» straw. It is no play — it is life or death,,” 
said ’Osmond, as he disposed the str^w round the 
little boy. , •“ Yhere, can yqu breathe ? ” * ^ ' 

“ Yes, -said Richard’s voice from the midst. 

I. quite fiidcjen ? ” 
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9 

“ Entirely. Now remember, whatever happens, 
do not move. May Heaven protect U3 ! Now the 
Saints be with us ! ” 

p Ricihard, from the interior of the bundle, heard 
Osmond set open the doer ; then he felt hims df 
raised from the ground ; Osmond was carrying him 
along down the stairs, tjie ends of the straw crushing 
and sweeping against the wall. The only way to the 
outer door was through the hall, and here w'as the 
danger. ’ Richard heard voices, steps, loud singing 
and laughter, as if feasting was going on ; then some 
one said, “ Tending your horse, Sieur de Centeville ? ” 

“Yes,” Osmond made answer. “You know, 
since we lost our grooms, the poor black would come 
off badly did I not attend him.” 

Presently came Carloman’s voice ; “ O Osmond 
de Centeville ! is Richard better ? 

“ He is better, my lord, I thank you, but hardly 
yet out of danger.” 

' “ Oh, I wish he was well ! And when will you 

Ifit me come to him, Osmond ? Indeed, I v'ould 
sit quiet and not disturb him.” 

t “ It may not be yet, my lord, though the Duke 
loves you well— he told me so but now.” 

“ Did he ? Oh, tell him I love him very much- 
batter than any one here — and it is very dull with- 
out him. Tell hini so, Osfbond.” „ 

C • ® ‘ 
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FOURTH STAGE 

Richard, C(5uld hardly help calling out to kis dear 
little Carloraan, but he remembere^^ the peril of 
Osmond’s eyes and thet^ueen’s threat, and held his 

peace, With some vague notion that some (Jay Ije 

• • 

wftuld make Carloman* King of Fraflce. In the 
meantime, half-stifled with the straw, he felt himself 
carried on, do\Ain the steps, across the court ; and then 
he knew, from the darkness and the changed* sound 
of Osmond’s tread, that they were in the stable. 
Osmond laid him carefully down, and whisj5'ered ; 

" All right so far. You can breathe ? ” 

“ Not i.vell. Can’t you let me out ?»” 

“Not yet — not for worlds. Now tell me if I puk 
you face downwards, for I cannot see.” 

He laid the living heap of straw across the saddle, 
bound it on, then led out the horse, gazing round 
cautiously as he did so ; but the whole of the people 
of the Castle were feasting, and there was no one 
to watch the gates, fiichard heard the hollow 
sound of the hoofs as the drawbridge was crossed,* 
and knew that he was free ; but still Osmond held 
hjs arm over hiin, S.nd would not let him move, for 
some.di^ance.* Then, just as Richard felt as if he 
could endure ^the ^sdfling of the str*a'' 4 ^ and his un- 
ccMifortable position not ^ moment longer, Osflignd 
stopped th*e horse^ took him down* laid him on die 
grass, and released him. He gazed round ; they were 
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in a little wood ; evening twilight was just coming 
on, and the birds sang sweetly. 

“ Free ! free ! — this is freedom ! ” cried Richard, 
leaping up, in the delicious cool evening breeze ; 
“ the Queen and Lothaire, “^and that grim room, all 
far behind.” 

“ Not so far yet,” said Osmond ; you must not 
call ydurself safe till the Epte is between us and 
them. Into the saddle, my lord ; we must ride 
for our lives.” 


Ill 

Osmond helped the Duke to mount, and sprang 
to the saddle behind him, set spurs to the horse, and 
rode on at a quick rate, though not at full speed, as 
he wished to spare the horse. The twilight faded, 
the stars came out, and sti|l he rode, his arm round 
the child, who, as night advanced, grew weary, and 
often sunk into a sort of half-doze, conscious all the 
time of the trot of the horse. But each step was 
taking him farther from Queen Gerberge and nearer 
to Normandy; and what recked he' of weariness? 
On — on ; the stars grew pale again, and the first 
pink' light of dawn showed in the eastern" sky ; the 
sun rose, mounted higher and higher, and the day 
g^-ew; hotter ; the horse wenljinore slowly, stumbled. 
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and though, Osmond halted and loosed the gi,rth, he 

only mended .his pkce for a little, while'! 

Osmond looked grievously perplexed, but they had 

not gone' much farther before a party of merdiants 
• . . . . . . ® 
came in sight, winding tlieir way with a long train 

of loaded mules, and stout men to guard them, across 

r 

the plains, likf; an eastern caravan in the desert. 
They gazed in surprise at the tall young Norman 
holding the child upon the worn-out war-horse. 

“ Sir merchant,” said Osmond to the fiist, see 
you this steed ? Better horse never was„ ridden, . 
but he is* sorely spent, and we must ^make speed. 
Let me barter him with you for yonder stout palfrey. 
He is worth twice as much, but I cannot stop to, 
chaffer — ay or no at once.” 

The merchant, seeing the value of Osmond’s 
gallant black, accepted the offer, and Osmond, 
removing his saddle and placing Richard on * his 
new steed, again mounted, and on they went through 
the country wdiich Osmond’s eye had marked witff' 
the sagacity men acquire by living in wild places. ' 

, The great rrfarslles were now far less dangerous 
than .in ^dte winter, and they safely crossed therp. 
There had, as yet, ^been no pursuit,* qnd Osmond’s 
oilly fe.ar jvas for his little„ charge, who, not having 
recovered his full^ strength since his illness, beg,an 
to. suffer greatly .from fdttieue in thd heat of that 
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broiling summer day, and leant against Osmoiic 
patiently, but very wearily, Without moving OJ 
looking up. ’ 

He scarcely revived when 'the sun w6nt down 
and a cool'breeze sprang up, which much refreshed 
Osmond himself ; and still more did it refresh the 
Squire to see at length, winding through the green 
pastures, a'blue river, on the opposite bank of which 
rose a high rocky mound bearing a castle with many 
a turret' and battletnent. 


■ IV 

t , 

“ The Epte ! the Epte ! There is Normandy, 
"sir ! Look up and see your own dukedom.” 
“ Normandy ! ” cried Richard, sitting upright. 
” Oh, my own home ! ” Still the Epte was wide 
and deep, and the peril was not yet ended. Osmond 
looked anxiously and rejoiced to see marks of cattle, 
as if it had been forded. 

' “ We must try it,” he said and, dismounting, he 

waded in, leading the horse and firmly holding 
Richard in the saddle. Deep th'ey went ; the watpr 
rose to Richard’s feet, then to the horse’s reck ; then 
the horse was ' swimming, and Osmond too,' still 
keeping his firm hold ; then there was groi,md again, 
the force of the‘ current was less, and they were 
gaining the bank. ‘ 
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At ‘that instant, however, they perceived two' 
men aiming /it them with cross-bows from the castle, 
and another standing on'* the bank above them, 
fvho *calle4 out, “ Hold ! None pass the ford of 
Montemar 'without permission of the noble D&me 
Yolande.” 

“Ha! ^Bertrand the Seneschal, • is that you? ” 
returhed Osmond. 

“ Who calls me by my name ? ” replied the 
Seneschal. 

“ It'is I, Osmond de Centeville. Open your gates 
quickly, ^Sir Seneschal, for here is the Duke, sorely 
in need of rest and refreshment.” 

“ The Duke I ” exclaimed Bertrand, hurrying 
down to the landing-place and throwing ©ff his cap. 
“ The Duke I the Duke 1 ” rang out the shout from 
tlT,e, men-at-arms on the battlements above ; and in 
an instant more Osmond had led the horse up from 
the water, and was exclaiming, “ Look up, my lord, 
look up ! You are in your own dukedom again, 
and this is Alberic’s castle.” 

“ Welcome indeed, most noble Lord Duke ! 
•Blessings on the day I ” cried thp Sencsch,il< ‘‘ What 
joy for my tady and my young Lord ! '' 

• He is sorely weary,” said Osmbn(i, . looking 
anxiously at Richard, who, ev£n {it fhe welcome 
,cries lihat sho,wed sp plahily that he was in, his own 
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Normandy, scarcely raised himself or spoke. “ He 
had.been very' sick ere I brought him away. I doubt 
me they sought to poisoh him, and I vowed not to 
t9.rry at Laon another hour after he was Ft to move.' 
Buf cheer up, my lord, you are safe and free' now, 
and here is the good Dame de Montemar to tend you, 
far better than a rude Squire like me.” „ 

“ Alas, no ! ” said the Seneschal ; “ our Dame 
is gone with young Alberic on a pilgrimage to 
Jumieges to pray for the Duke’s safety. 'Udaat joy 
for them to know that thejr prayers haVe been 
granted!”* 

Osmond* however, could scarcely rejoice, sa 
alarmed was he at the extreme weariness and 
exhaustion of his charge, who, when they brought 
him into the Castle hall, hardly spoke or looked, and 
could not eat. They carried him up to Alberic’s 
bed, where he tossed abgut restlessly, too tired to 
sleep. 

“ Alas 1 alas 1 ” said Osmond, “ I have been too 
hasty.* I have but ^saved him from the Franks to 
be*his death by my own imprudence.” 

•“ IJusl? !* Sieur de.Centeville,” said the Seneschal’ii 

wife, coming into, the room. “ To talk in that, 

• • • ^ 

manner .is. the way to be his death,^ indeed. Leave 
the child to m§ — he is only over-^eary.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF BLENTARN GHYLL 

Blentarn Ghyll is the name of a little narrow 
gorge in those Westmorland mountains, called Lang- 
dale Pikes, at whose feet lie the lovely green vale and 
lake of Grasmere. 

The lake is fed by mountain streamlets, called 
'in the north becks. One of these becks comes down 
another beautiful valley called Easedale, sheltered 
by mountains and green with grass" as smooth and 
soft as on avlawn, from being ,ci:opped short by the 
sheep, which can be turned out here earlier in the 
spring than on the other mountain-sides. 

At fPne end Easedale- opens. on the village of 
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*Grasmere ; the other is a steep ascent, leading to 
a bare stony ravine, shut in on all sides by high 
mountains, and with nd*^ outlet except the rough 
descent into Easedale, and likewise a dangerous, 
winding path about six miles over the mduntains to 
Langdale Head. 

« 

This lonely ravine is called .Far Easedale, and at 
the upper end there foj'merly stood a cottage named 
Blentarn Ghyll. Ghyll means a cleft worn in the 
rock by water ; and just above tlie cottage there is 
such a cleft, opening from a basin in the rook that 
must once ‘have been a tarn, or mountain* lakelet, 
but the pool is now dry, and for want of the living, 
eye of sparkling water it is termed Blentarn or 
Blind Pool. 

The cottage was the dwelling of an honest old 
soldier named George Green, who had taken the 
little mountain farm and married an active, bustling 
woman, who kept her home in great order, and 
regularly sent her children, tidily dressed, to school 
at Grasmere, whenever the weather did not make 
the,long wild moilnta?n walk impossible for them. 

Xt w.as jn* the* winter of the year 1807 that there* 

was an auction of furniture at a faiyn-house at 

• • • 

Langdale Head. To this ^gathering George dn^ 
Sarah Green'set off early in the forenoon of a bright 
winter day, leaving, their efittage and six littlg ones 
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in thq, charge of the eldest sister, a gkl of nine years’ 
old, named Agnes, for they had neither indoor nor 
outdoor servant, and no neighbour nearer than 
Grasmere. 

( 

Little Agnes was, however, a remarkably steady 
and careful child, and all went well through the day, 
but towards night the mist settled down heavily 
upon the bills, and the heavy sighing in the air told 
that a storm was working up ; the children watched 
anxioubly for theii parents, but the fog cut off their 
view, flakes of snow began to fall, and darkness 
closed in early on them. 

Agnes gave the others their supper of milk and 
oatmeal porridge, and they sat down waiting and 
watching, and fancying they heard sounds in the 
hills ; but the clock struck one hour after another, 
and no step was on the threshold, no hand at the 
latch, no voice at the door — only the white, silent 
flakes fell thicker and thicker, and began to close 
up the door and come in white, clinging wreaths 
'through the crevices of the windows. 

Agnes tried to cheer the others up, but there was 
fL dread on them all, and they could not be?.r to move 
away from the peat fire on the hearth, round which 
'they were nestled, ^ 

^ She put the two youngest, who were twins, to bed 
in their cradle, and sat on with the others, two boys 
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and another girl named Catherine, till the clock 
struck twelve, when she heard them one by one say 
their prayers, and, doing the same herself, lay down 
to rest, trusting to her heavenly Father’s care. 

The morning came, an*d no father and mother — 
only the snow falling thicker than ever, and almost 
blocking them in ; but still Agnes did not lose hope > 
shQ thought her father and mother might have taken 
shelter, a^ night in some bteld, as she would hav§ 
terme'd a sheepfold, ^ or that- the snow, might have 
prevented ihem from setting out at all, and they 
might come' home by Grasmere in tile morning. , 

She cheered herself up,* and dressed the others, 
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madeethem say their prayers, and gaye them then 
breakfast from the scanty store.’ She longed to go 
down to Grasmere to inquire ; but they were entirely 
cut 6ff by the snow, for the beck was, in the winter, 
too wide for a child to leap and too rapid to be waded, 
and the crazy wooden bridge that crossed it had so 
large a hole in it that, when concealed with snow, 
it wac not safe to attempt the passage. 

She thought over all that could be done for the 
present', and first \vound up the clock, a friend that 
she coi’ld not allow to be silent ; next she took all 
the milk"aivl scalded it, to prevent it turning sour ; 
then she looked into the meal chest, and made some 
porridge for breakfast, but the store was so low that 
she was forced to put all except the babies upon 
short allowance ; but to reconcile the others to this, 
she made cakes of a small hoard of flour, and baked 

c < 

them on the hearth. 

It was snowing so fast that she feared that the 
way to the peat stack would be blocked up, and 
therefore her next work was, with the help of the 
two boys, to pull down as much fuel as would Igst 
for a week and carry it indoors ; and she ^examined 

i* ^ ^ 

the potatoes laid up in bracken leaves, but fancying 
tljat if she brought them.in the warmth of the cottage 
vyould spoil theih, she only took ^enough for a single 
meal. 
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• Milking t^^e'cow was the next office perforr&ed by 
this orderly little iriaid, but the poor thing was half- 
starved and had little to ^ive. Agnes saw that more 
hay must* be given ‘to her, and calling the boys^ 
scrambled with them into tlic loft and pulled _^down 
the hay for that night’s supper and bed. 

Supper-time came, and after it the motherly child 
•undressed the twins and found voice to sing > them 
to sleep, after which she joined the huddle of the other 
three, nestled on the hearth, add hour afver- hour 
they listened for the dear voices, till they .iancied 
they heard sounds on the howling blast, held their 
breath, and then, as it died away, were conscious 
of the silence of the lull. 

So fierce was the snow-drift that Agnes had to 
guard the door and window from admitting long 
wreaths of it, and protect the fire from being put 

p t 

out as it came hissing down the chimney. Again 
her watch lasted till midnight, and no parents, no 
help came ; again she went to bed, and awoke to 
find tjie snow falling thicker than ever, and hope' 
failing within hdr. 'But she got through this third 
lor^ely .day ‘by keeping her little flock together on 
the hearth, and making them say ‘ t^fieir prayers 
aloud by turns. , ' ^ ’ 

By the following morning the snow was over, 
and the wind fiad, changed, so ^ sweeping away the 
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drifts ethat a low stone wall had been cjy^osed, whicl 
these little ones knew would serve as a guide ^int' 
Grasmere by a way which would avoid crossiiij 
,the brook. So Agnes made her way alone, a frai 
little, beings in the vast slopes of snow, to the hous 
nearest in Grasmere. 

She knocked at the door and \vas made kindl}/ 
welcome, but no sooner did she ask for her father 
and mother than smiles turned to looks of pity and 
dismay? In half an hour the news that George and 
Sarah -Green were missing had spread through the 
valley, jfndrsixty strong men had met at Kirktown, 
the hamlet close to the parish church, to seek for 
them. The last that was known of them was that 
after the auction some of their friends had advised 
them not to try the dangerous path so late ; but 
when they had gone no one knew. Some of the 
people of Langdale likewise had heard wild shrieks 
at midnight on the night after the sale, but had 
fancied them merely the moans of the wind. 

One day after another the search continued, but 
still in vain. The neighbours patiently gave, up 
their work day after day to turn over the deep snow 
around the path from Langdale, but for three — or 
spme say five — days no trace of them was found. 

, At 'last dogs were used, and_ guided the seekers 
far away from the path, 'until a loud shout from the 
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top of a steqp precipice told that the lost was iound. 
iThere lay Sasah Green, wrapped in her husband’s 
Igreatcoat, of course quite dead; and at the foot of 
The rock Ms body was found, in a posture that se^mecj 
to show that he had been killed by the tall without 
a sti uggle. It was • to Dorothy Wordsworth, the 
sister of the poqf, that little Agnes was persuaded to 
•tell the history of .this calm, resolute, trustful 
waiting time, which, simple as it is, we think our 
readers will own as truly worthy to be bounted 

among Golden Deeds. 

, ’ Cha’rLOTTE ''^ONGE. 



WO^SWOGIHS COTTAGE, GRAiMER^. 
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A STORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 

Jt v’tas in the winter of 1864 that the three little 
children of a carpenter named Duff, at a station near 
Melbourne, were often sent out to gather broom. 
The eldest was a boy of nine years old ; Jane, his 
sister, was seven ; and little Frank was five. 

One evening they did not come back, and their 
parents became alarmed. There are, iirdeed, m 
Australia no dangerous wild beasts, such as the bears 
that tw6 httle lost Canadian babes on<'e called to 
as their father’s oxen, “ Buck ” and “ Bell ” ; but, 
on the other hand, there are no raspberries, such 
as sustained those little wanderers — not even the 
“ blackberries ” that “ dyed the pretty lips ” of our 
own “ Babes in the Wood ” — only dull gum-trees, 
with oddly-shaped cones and blue upright leaves, 
and bark that they shed instead of changing leaves. 

Then there are she-oak trees, with hard joints, 
like overgrown English horse-tails ; monstrous nettle- 
trees, like a bad dream of our 'English stinging- 
nettle — all growing in such similar shapes and clusters 
that it is a most difficult thing for a person once 
Ipst to recover his bearings ; and, woT'se thaii all, 
the di ought is 'terrible, so that thirst will cause a 

t o ^ I 

more ^painful death than even liunger. Stout men, 

^ ^ 'i 
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sturdy explorers, have .been known to lie down, 
famished, to die in this inhospitable fprest ; and 
what could be the fate of 'the poor little children ? 

.The father and his neighbours in vai» shouted, 
“ Cooee ! ” (the bush call), and sought the country 
day after day until a week had passed, when he 
obtained the aid of some of the natives, \vho have 
a wonderful power of ■ tracking the faintest triil in 
their forests. 

They soon made out signs where the children had 
been from the bendings of the twigs or the trariiplings 
of the gras’s. “Here little one tired,”<‘thcy said; 
“ sit down. ’ Big one kneel down ; carry him along.. 
Here ^ravcl all night ; dark — not see that bush ; 
her fall on him.” Then came : “ Here little one 
tired again ; big one kneel down ; no get up — fall 
flat on face.” .. . 

The children had been Jost on Friday afternoon. 
On the Saturday week the blacks led the father up 
to a clump of broom, where lay three little figures, 
the leafet in the midcjlc, with his sister’s frock over 
hisDwn clothes. 

Duff v^nt u^ to fliem, comforted, at least, that' 

he could carrj? home the little corpses to their 

« * * * 

mother. • Btat the eldest boy roused ^himself , sat up, 
and said, “ Father-! ” then fell t)ack^ from* sheer 
.weakness ; and, indeed, hiS lips jvere sp shrunk that^ 
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they could no longer cover, his teeth. Little Frank’ 
awoke as if from a quiet sleep. “ Father, why didn't 
you come before ? " he said. “ We were cooeeing 
ffor you.” , Jane was scarcely alive. When she was 
lifted up she only made a murmur of “ Cold ! cold ! ” 

If neither had lived to tell the tale, little Frank’s 
condition, so much better than that of his elders, 
would have told how free from selfishness their 
behaviour must have been through all that dreadful 
week'. 'When the elder brother was carried past the 
places that the blacks had pointed out, his account 
of their wanderings and adventures exactly agreed 
, with what the natives had inferred. 

He said that this whole time they had been 
without food, and had only had one drink of water 
— perhaps from the “ pitcher plant,” which is a 
najjve of those woods, and has a wonderfully-shaped 
cup, which retains water for many weeks. A man 
had been known to live eleven days in the bush upon 
nothing but water ; but the endurance of these 
little ones was even more wonderful. 

They were all fast recovering ; and the feeling of 
admiration for little J ane was so strong in the colony 
that a subscription was raised for her, which soon 
amounted to several huKdred pounds. 
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' PENSIONERS 
MY'^pensioners^who daily 

Come here to beg their fare. 

For all their need dress gaily - 
And have a jaunty air. 

With “ Tira-lira-lira — 

Now of your charity 
Pray help the little brethren 
Of noble poverty.” 

One shines in glossy sable, 

, One wears a russet coat, 

r 

And one who seeks my table 
Has red about his throat. 

With Tira-lira-lira, 

Gay waistcoat, speckled vest. 
Black cap and fine blue bonnet. 
They come so bravely dressed. 

To all I gladly 'scatter 

In this their time of need. 

Heap bread upon their platter 
Ana aslc not for my meed. 

But in the jocund spring-time 
Their songs give back to* ipe 
A thousandfold— ;j-my brethren 
Of noble poverty. * 

' ^ W. M*. Letts. 

^ ^ • (J3y 2^ermtS6t07i f 
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PERUONTO 

A good deed is never los-. He who sows courtesy 
reaps henejU ; and he who gathers kindness gathers 
love. ^ Pleasure bestowed on a grateful mind was never 
barren, but always brings a good recompense ; and that 
is the moral of the story I am going to tell you. 


Once upon a time a* woman who lived in a village, and 
was called Ceccarella, had a son named Peruonto, 
who was'^on^ of the most stupid lads that ever was 
born. This made his mother very unhappy, and all 
day long she would grieve because of this great 
misfortune. For whether she asked him kindly, or 
stormed at him till her throat was dry, the foolish 
fellow would not stir to do the slightest hand’s turn 
for her. At last, after a thousand dinnings at his 
brain, she got him to go to the wood for a faggot by 
saying, “ Come now, it is time for us to get a morsel 
*to eat, so run off for some sticks, and don’t forget 
yourself on the way, but come back as quick as you 
can, and we will boil ourselves some cabbage, to* 
keep the life. in us.” 

, Away went the stupid Peruonto, hanging down 
E’s head as if he was going to gaol. Away he went, 
walking as if he were a jackdaw, or treading on eggs. 
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counting his .gtfeps, at the pace of a snail’s gallop, 
ind making aLl sorts of zigzags and excursions on 
lis way to the wood. Knd when he reached the 
niddle of a plain, through which ran a rivet growling 

c 

ind ‘murmuring at the basd manners of the stones 
that were stopping its way, he saw three youths who 
lad made themselves -a bed grass and, a pillow 
3f a great flint stone, „and were lying sound asleep 

Linder the blaze of the Sun, who was shooting his 

^ * 

rays down on them point-blank. 

When Pcruonto saw tljese poor creatures, Idoking 
as if they wt^re in the midst of a fountain orfir’e, he 
felt pity foF them, and, cutting some branches of, 
oak, he made a handsome arbour over them. Mean- 
while the youths, who were the sons of a fairy, 
awoke, and, seeing the kindness and courtesy of 
Peruonto, they gave him a charm, that everythip^ 
he asked for should be done. 

II 

Peruonto, having performed this good action, 
went his way towards the wood, where he made up 
such an.esftirmoifs faggot that it would have needed 
an engiae to dra^ it; .and, seeing that he could not 
in aii;^ wq,y,ge’t it on his bacl*, he set himself astride 
of it, and cried, Oh, what a lucky, fellow I should' 
be if this faggot would carry me (^ff ! ” , 
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Now the w(jrd was hardly out of his mouth ’\^hen 
the faggot began to trot and gallop like a great 
horse, and when it came in'ffont of the King’s palace 
it pranced and capered and curvetted in a way that 
would amaze you. The lathes who were standing 
At one of the windows’ on seeing such a wonderful 
sight, ran to call Vastolk, the daughter of the King, 
who, going to the window and observing the edra- 
coles of a faggot and the bounds of a bundle of wood, 
burst out laughing — a thing which, owing to a natural 
melancholy, she never rememb,ered to have ‘done 
before. * • 

Peruonto raised his head, and, seeing that it was 
at him that they were laughing, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Vastolla, I wish that I could be your husband, and 
I would soon cure you of laughing at me ! ” And 
so saying, he struck his heels into the faggot, and ki 
a dashing gallop he was quickly at home, with such 
a train of little boys at his heels that if his mother 
had not been quick to shut the door they would soon 

have killed him with The stones and sticks with 

• ^ 

which* they pelted him. 

*ii 

Now came the .question of marrying YastoUa to 
some great prince, and her* father invited all* he 
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kncvV to come and visit him and pay, their respects 
to the Princess. But she refus’ed to have anything 
to say to any of them, ai^d only answered, “ I will 
marry none but the young man who fode on the 
faggot.” So that the 'King got more and more 
angry with every refusal, and at last he was quite 

a 

unable fo contain hynself any longer, and called his 
Council together, and said ; . 

“You know by this time how my honour has been 

» < o 

shamed, and that my daughter has acted in such 
a mdnner that all the chronicles will tell the story 
agains? iwe, so now speak and advise me. I say 
that she is unworthy to live, seeing •that she has 
brought me into such discredit, and I wish to put 
her altogether out of the world.” 

The Councillors, who had in their time learned 
iiwich wisdom, said, “ Of a truth she deserves to be 
severely punished. But, after all, it is this audacious 
scoundrel who has given you the annoyance, and it 
is not right that he should escape through the meshes 
of the net. Let us wait, then, till he comes» to light, 
and we will discover the root of this disgracq, a: 
then we will think it over and nesolvei^what, were 
best to b?; done.” This copijsel pleased tfie King, 
for he saw that they spoke like seYieible, ptudent 
merf, so he hqld his hand arid said,' “ Let us wait 
and- see the end of this’-business.” 
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IV 

So then the King maHe a great banquet, and 
invited every one of his nobles and all the gg;ntlemen 
in hi^ kingdom to come to it, and set Vasto'lla at. the 
high table at the top 5f the hall, for, he said, “ No 
common man can haw done .this, and \Yhen she 
recognises the fellow w.e shall see her eyes turn to 
him, and we will instantly lay hold on him and put 
him out of the way.” But when the feasting was 
done, and all the guests passed out in a line,*Vas- 
tolla took net more notice of them than Alexander’s 
bull-dog did* of the rabbits ; and the King grew 
more angry than ever, and vowed that he would 
kill her without more delay. 

Again, however, the Councillors pacified him, 
and said, “ Softly, softly, your Majesty ! quiet yonj* 
wrath. Let us make another banquet to-morrow, 
not for people of condition but for the lower sort. 
Some women always attach themselves to the worst, 
and we shall find among the cutlers and bead-makers 
and »omb-sellers the root of your anger, which we 
have •not* ditecovei»ed aipong the cavaliers.” 

This reasoning, took. the fancy of the King, and 
he ordered ji* second banquet to be^ prepared, to. 
which, on proclapiation being madq, came all* the 
riff-raff and rag-tag and bob'tail o£ the city, suoh as 
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roguUs, scavengers, tinkers, pedlars, Sv'eeps, beggars'^, 
and such tUke rabble, who were all in high glee ; 
and, taking their seats like noblemen at a great long 
table, th?y began to feast and gobble away. 

Now, when Ceccarella, heard this proclamation, 
she began to urge Peruonto "to go there too, until 
at last slie got him to set out for the feast. And 
scarcely had he arrived the’-e when Vastolla cried 
out without thinking, “ That is my Knight of the 
faggot.'’ When the King heard this he tore his 
beard, seeing that the bean of the cake, the prize 
of the lottery, had fallen to an ugly lout, the very 
sight of whom he could not endure, with a shaggy 
head, owl’s eyes, a parrot’s nose, a deer’s mouth, 
and crooked legs. Then, heaving a deep sigh, he 
said, “ What can that daughter of mine have seen 
tp« make her take a fancy to this ogre ? Ah, vile, 
false creature, who has cast so base a spell on her ? 
But why do we w'ait ? Let her suffer the punish- 
ment she deserves ; let her undergo the penalty 
that shall be decreed by you,^ and take her from my 
presence, for I cannot bear to look longer upon her.” 


V 

* Then the Councillors consulted together, and they 
resoWed that she,».as well as the evil-doer, should be 
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shut up in a cask and thrown into the sea; so .that, 
without stainir^g th& King’s hands with the blood 
of oiie of his family, tlj^ should carry out' the 
sentence. No sooner was the judgment pronouftced 
than* the cask was brought, and both were put^into 
it ; but before they coopered it up, some of Vas- 
tolla’s ladies, crying ajid sobbing as if their hearts 
would break, put into it a basket of raisins and dried 
figs that she might have wherewithal to live on for 
a little while. And when the cdsk was clo^^ed up 
it was flung into the sea, on which it went floating 
as the wind.drove it. * ^ • 

Meanwhi].e, "Vastolla, weeping till her eyes ran 
like two rivers, said to Peruonto, “ What a sad 
misfortune is this of ours ! Oh, if I but knew who 
has played me this trick, to have me caged in this 
dungeoir ! Alas, alas, to find myself in this plight 
without knowing how. Tell me, tell me, O cruel 
man, what incantation was it you made, and what 
spell did you employ, to bring me within the circle 
of this cask ? ” 

P^eruonto, who*haS been for some time paying 
littl§ attei^tion tv her, at last said, “ If you want me 
to tell you, you must give me some figs^ajid raisins.” 
So Vastolla, .to draw the secret out of him, gave him 
a handful of ‘both ; and as soon as* he had •eaten 
them he told her tfuly alVthat had befallen^ him. 
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witl\the three youths, and with the;fa,ggot, and with 

herself at the window ; which,' whe^n the poor lady 

heard, she took heart aiwi said to Peruonto, “ My 

frieMd, shall we then let our lives run out in a cask ? 
^ 1 

Why don’t you cause this tub to be changed iuto a 
fine ship and run into some good harbour to escape 
this danger? ” And Peruonto replied : 

f 

“ If you would have me say the spell. 

With figs and raisins feed me well ! ” 

( • 

So Vastolla, to make him open his mouth, filled it 
with fruit ; and so she fished the words out of him. 

♦ L 

And lo ! ’as soon as Peruonto had said what she 
desired, the cask was turned into a beautiful ship, 
with sails and sailors and everything that could be 
wished for, and guns and trumpets and a splendid 
cabin in which Vastolla sat, filled with delight. 

,vi 

It being now the hour when the Moon begins to 
play at see-saw with the Sun, Vastolla said to 
Peruonto, “ My fine lad, now make this ship to be 
changed into a palace, for then we shall be more 
secure ; you know the saying, ‘ Praise the Sea, but 

keep to the Land.’ ” And Peruonto replied : 

• ** 

• “ If yoii would have me say the spell. 

With figs and raisfins fee<i me well ! ” 
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So Vastolla at lonce fed him again, and Peruonto, 
swallowing dow;i the'raisiiis and figs, did her pleasure; 
and immediately the ship came to land and -was 
changed into a beautiful palace, fitted up in a most 
sumptuous manner, and .so full of furnilure and' 
curtains and hangings that there was nothing more 
to ask for. So.th'at Vastolla,. who a little before 
would not have set the price of a farthiilg on her 
life, did not now wish to change places with the 
greatest lady in the world, seeing* herself served and 
treated like a queen. Then, to put the seal, to all 
her good fortune, she besought Peruonto tp obtain 
grace to become handsome and polis^ied in his 
manner, that they might live happy together. And* 
Peruonto replied as before : 

“ If you would have me say the spell, 

With figs and raisins feed me v'ell ! ” * . 

Then Vastolla quickly opened his lips, and scarcely 
had he spoken the words when he was changed, as 
it were, from an owl to a nightingale, from an ogre 
to <L beautiful youth, from a scarecrow to a fine 
gentleracun. Vastolla, seeing such a transformation,, 
clasped him h^ hei; .arms, and was b^nost beside 
herse‘lf wifh’joy. Then they were married, and 
lived happily for years. 
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« 

Meanw'hile the King gnew old and very sad, so 

that-, one day, the courtiers persuaded ■ him to go 

'a-hunting. to cheer him ,up. Night overtook ,hini, 

and,' seeing a light in a palace, he sent a servant to 

know ii he could be entertained ‘there ; and he was 

answered* that everything was at his disposal. Sp 

the King went to the palace, and passing into a 

great guest-chamber he saw no living soul but two 

little 1?oys, who skipped around him, crying, “ Wel- 

come^ welcome ! ” • , 

The King, surprised and astonished,, stood like 

'one that was enchanted, and sitting down to rest 

himself at a table, to his amazement he saw invisibly 

spread on it a Flanders tablecloth, with dishes full 

of roast meats and all sorts of viands ; so that, in 

trU'th, he feasted like a King, waited on by those 

beautiful children, and all the while he sat at table 

a concert of lutes and tambourines never ceased — 

such delicious music that it went to the tip? of his 

fingers and toes. When he hkd done eating, a, bed 

, suddenly appeared all made of gold, and, Jiaying his 

boots taken off, he went to rest ; and all his courtiers 
‘ ... 

'did the same, and after having fed -hpartily ■■■ at a 
hundned tabled, which were laid out in the other 


rooms. 
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♦ When morr^ing came, the King wished to , thank 
the two little, children ; but with them appeared 
Vasfolla and her husband ; and casting herself at 
his feet she asked his pardon and related the whole 
stOBy. The King, seeing that he had found, two 
grandsons who were two jewels and a son-in-law 
who was a fairy, embraced first one and then the 
mother, and taking up the children in his arms, they 
all returned to the city, where there was a great 
festival that lasted many days. ' 

From Stones from the Pentamerone, by Giambattista Basib, by per- 
mission, 1 


THE BAREFOOT BOY 

Blessings on thee, little man. 
Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan ! 

With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face. 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace ; 
*From my Jieart I give thee joy, — 

I was once a barefoot boy ! 

• / j 

O for boyhood’s painless play, , 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day. 
Health that mocks the doctof’s rules, •• 
Knowledge never leprned of schools. 
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Of the wild bee’s morning charse, 

Of the wildflowcr's time And place, 
Flight of fowl and^^mbitude 
Of^the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell. 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sj.nk's l;is well ; 
How the robin feeds her young. 

How the oriole’s nest is hung ; 

Where the fvhitest lilic^s blow, 

•Where the freshest berr-es grow, 

’ Whefe the ground-nut trails its vine. 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 

Mason of his walls of clay. 

And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans ! — 

For eschewing books and tasks. 

Nature answers all' he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he walks. 

Face to face with her he talks, , 

Part and parcel of her foy,-^ 

Blessings on the barefoot boy, ! 

. » 

0 

• • * 

O for boyhood^s time of June; 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 

When all things I heard c^r saw 
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Me, their master, waited for ; 

I was zich ih flowers and trees. 
Humming-birds ai^d honey bees ; 

Fof my sport the squirrel played, ^ 
Blied the snouted mole his spade ; 

For my taste -the blackberry cone 
Purpled ^ver hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the nig 
Whispering at the garden* wall, ' 
Talked with me from fall to fall ; 
Min^ the sand-rimmed* pickerel Qond 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond. 

Mine, on bending orchard trees. 
Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon grew. 

Larger grew my riches too. 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex* Chinese toy. 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 

B 

O for festaf dainties spread, 

.I^-ke my bowl of milk and bread, — ■ 
Pewter spoon, and bowl of wodd. 

On the door-stone, gray and rude ! 
O’er 'me, like a regal tent. 
Cloudy-ribbed, the. sunset bent^ 
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Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 

LooJ)ed in many a wind-swung, fold ; 

While for music caine the play 
Of the pied frogs' orchestra ; 

And, to light the noisy choir. 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch ; pomp^and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

Cheerily, fhen, my little man. 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can ! 
though the flinty slopes be hard. 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward. 

Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat : 

Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground ; 

Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

Ah ! that thou couldst k.nov^ thy joy. 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy ! 

John G. Whiitier. 
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^RER FOX 

We loved the stories of\J^rer Rabbit and Bret Fox 
wiiich Unde Remus ' told to the little bov and'girl ; 
ancbwe had in our chimney corner a fine* picture of 
Brer Fox, which you can see on p. 89. But Pen 
and Jock were, not allowed to read the book for 
^themselves lest it might spoil their spelling ; f9r, as 
you may know, the old man who told the stories 
was a negro, and he did not talk'as we do. * • 

Here is just a small piece of the story sei down 
in the way that Uncle Remus told it. ^ See if you 
can make k out. 

“ One day atter Brer Rabbit fool ’im wid dat 
calamus root Brer Fox went ter wuk en got ’im some 
tar, en mix it wid some turkentime, en fix up a con- 
trapshun what he call a Tar-Baby ; en he tuck dish 
yer Tar-Baby en he sot ’ev in de big road, en den he 
lay off in de bushes fer ter see wat de news wuz 
gwineter be.” 

you like it very much and you want to hear the 
re^ o£ Jhe stgry ? No doubt ; but what would 
people say if ^ou b^gan to spell like ihat ? You 
musT aslc soAie one at hom% to get the book called 
Uncle Remuh and read the whole of it to you." , 

^ The stories in their original form strc published by Messrs. Roptledge. 
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Yon cannot wait, you say, to hear' the rest of the 
Tar-Baby story ? Well, then, L will tell it to you 
in English as faithfully as I can. 

Brer Fox didn’t have to wait long, for by-and-by 
here comes Brer Rabbit pacing down the road 
lippity-clippity, clippity-lippity, just as saucy as a 
jay-bhd. 

Brer Fox lay low. 

Brer Rabbit carrlc prancing along till he spied the 
Tar-Baby, and then he sat up on his hind legs as if 
he was greatly astonisned. 

The Tar-Baby sat there, and Brer Fox lay low. 

“ Morning ! ” says Brer Rabbit. “ Nice weather 
this morning,” says he. 

The Tar-Baby said nothing and Brer Fox lay low. 

“^How do your symptoms seem to be this 
morning ? ” says Brer Rabbit, says he. 

Brer Fox winked his eye slowly and lay low ; 
and the Tar-Baby said nothing at all. 

“ How are you coming on, then ? Are you deaf ?” 
says Brer Rabbit, says he. “ Because if you are, I 
can shout louder,” says he. 

The Tar-Baby stayed still and Brer Fox lay low. 

/‘You’re stuck-up, that’s what you are,” says 
B^rer Rabbit, says he, “ and I’m going to cure you, 
that’s what I’m going to do,” say^ he. 
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Brer Fox ^chuckled in his throat, but thq; Tar- 
Baby said nothing at all. 

“ Fm going to teach how to talk to respectable 
wf’.s,” saj^s Brer Rabbit, says he. “ If you don’t 
taW off that hat and tell me how-dyc-do,-' I’m going 
to knock you down,” says he. 

Tar-Baby stg^ed stjll and Brer Fox lay low. 

Brer Rabbit kept on asking him, and the, Tar- 
Baby kept on saying nothing, till presently Brer 
Rabbit drew back his fists, and blip ! he strhck her 
on the side of the head, and that was just where he 
broke his t<rcacle-jar. His fist stuck, and he ’could 
not pull it loose. The tar held him. 

But the Tar-Baby stayed still and Brer Fox lay 
low. 

“ If you don’t let me loose. I’ll knock you again,” 
says Brer Rabbit, says he ; and with that he struck 
her a blow with the other hand, and that stuck too. 

Tar- Baby said nothing and Brer Fox lay low. 

“ Turn me loose before I knock you inside out,” 
says Brer Rabbit, says he ; but the Tar-Baby said 
nothing. She just hMd on, and then Brer Rabbit 
lost the, yse of Ijis feet in the same way. 

Brer Fox lay low. “ , 

Then Brer Rabbit squealpd out that if the Tar- 
Baby didn’t turn him loose he would’ butt her*; and 
then he butted and his head got stuck. Thereupon 
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Brer Fox sauntered forth looking just as innocent 
as a mocking-bird. 

“ How-dye-do, Brer Rhbbit ? ” says Brer Fox, 
^ays 'he. You look rather stuck-up this morning,” 
says be, and then he rolled on the ground and laughed 
and laughed till he could laugh no more. 

” I expect you’ll take dinner with me this time. 
Brer aRabbit,” says he. “ I’ve laid in some calamus 
root, and I’m not going to take any excuse,” says 
Brer ’Fdx, says he. ' 

“ Well, I expect I’ve got you this time. Brer 
Rabbit,” he went on. “ You’ve been running round 
here worrying me a long time, but I expect you’ve 
come to the end of the row. 

“ You’ve been cutting your capers and bouncing 
round in this neighbourhood until you’ve come to 
believe yourself the leader of the whole gang. And 
then you’re always somewhere where you have no 
business to be. 

‘‘ Who asked you to come and strike up an 
acquaintance with this Tar-Baby ? And who stuck 
you up there ? Nobody in the round world. 

< “You just took and jammed yourself on that 
Tar-Baby without waiting for any invitation,” says 
iBii'er Fox, says he, “ acd there you are, and there 
you’ll “^tay till I fix up a pile of brushwood and 
set it pn fire.’’ ^ > 
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SOUtH-WEST ’WIND, ESQUIRE 

Before you can use tht? play which follows, you 
must understand a little about the Treasdle Valley! 
Then you can act the play as Pen and J ock often did. 

In one of the* secluded and fnountainou^ districts 
between Austria and, Hungary there was, iit old 
times, a surprisingly rich valley surrounded by steep 
mountain peaks. From these peaks, which were 

always covered with snow, a number of t6rrents 

* » 

fell in constant cataracts ; but, though none of these 
streams fclhinto the valley itself, there was so much 
rain there, its crops were so heavy, its apples so red, 
its grapes so blue, its wine so rich, and its honey so 
sweet that it was called the Treasure Valley. 

The whole of this little valley belonged to thi;ee 
brothers, called Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. Schwartz 
and Hans were good farmers, but they were such 
cruel, selfish men that every one called them the 
“ Black* Brothers.” The youngest brother, Gluck, 
was, a twelve-year-old boy; fair, blue-eyed, and 
kind in. temper, to every living thing ; but his 
elder brothers did not treat him kindly. • 

One very, w'et summer the»farmers m the country 
round about had poor crops, but e''^erything in the 
Treasure Valley prospered. ' Everybody .came to the 
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Black^Brothers to buy com, and^wenf away cursing, 
because Schwartz and Hans asked such high pUces, 
and refused to give anythh/g to the very poor people 
who coulG only beg. 

Ofie very cold wet day, when it was' drawing 
towards winter, the two elder brothers went out with 
their usual warning to little Gluck-^-who was left to 
mind the roast — not to let anybody in or give any- 
thing o^t. 

r Scene I 

place : The kitchen of the Black Brothers on 
I a cold rainy day. 

Characters 

SCHW.\RTZ| Brothers. 

Hans ) 

' ' Gluck, the youngest brother. 

Old Gentleman (South-west Wind, Esq.). 

Gluck {sitting quite close to the fire and turning 
the meat on the spit). What a pity my brothers 
never ask anybody to dinner ! I’m sure when 
they’ve got such a nice piece_^of mrutton a^ this,, and 
nobody else has got so much a piece of dry bread, 
k would do their hearts good to have ^ornebGdy to 
eat if with them. 

t [A double knock is heard at the house door. 
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> Gluck. It.iAust be the wind ; nobody else*would 

venture to knock double knocks at our ^oor. 

• • 

[The knocking is repemid. Gluck looks out of the 
window and sees a little old gentlenj^n ihith g. 
very large nose, rownd cheeks, long "hair, merry 
eyes, and a moustache curled twice round like 
a corkscrgw'. Me is dressed in an^ enormous 
black cloak, an,d wears a conical- pointed cap 
with a black feather three feet long. 

Old Gentleman. Hollo! Thaf’s not the'way to 
answer the door. I’m wet — ^Ict me in. 

Gluck. J beg pardon, sir, I’m very forry, *but I 
really can’t*. 

Old Gentleman. Can’t what ? 

Gluck. I can’t let you in, sir — I can’t, indeed. 
My brothers would beat me to death, sir, if I thought 
of such a thing. What do you want, sir ? , ^ 

Old Gentleman [crossly). Want ? I want fire and 
shelter ; and there’s your great fire there, crackling, 
blazing, and dancing on the walls, with nobody to feel 
it. Lot me in, I say ^ I only want to warm myself. 

Gluck [beginning to feel his head very cold). He 
does lool^ very wet ; I’ll just let him in for a quarter 
of an hour, [(yoes found to the door and opens it.) 
Com? in,, sir. ’ 

Old' Gentleman. That’s a good boy. Never mind 
your brothers. I’ll* talk to them. 
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GMk. Pray, sir, don’t do. any pch*tljing. I can’t 
let you stay till they come ; they’d be tke death of me. 

Old Gentleman. Dear me. I’m very sorry to hear 
that. ' Hc’v long may I stay ? , 

« Glnck. Only till the mutton’s done, sir,*and*its 
very brown now. 

[The OM Gentleman sits down on the hob with his 
' cap lip the chimney, and the rain falls drip, drip,' 
from his clothes into the cinders. Gluck watches 
the trickling water for a quarter of an hour. 

Gluck. I beg pardon, sir, mayn’t I take your cloak? 
It seems to rbe dripping wet. ‘ 

. Old Gentleman. No, thank you. 

Glnck. Your cap, sir ? 

Old Gentleman [gruffly). I am all right, thank you. 

Gluck [hesitatingly). But — sir — I’m very sorry, 
but- -really, sir — you’re — putting the fire out. 

Old Gentleman [drily). It’ll take longer to do the 
mutton, then. 

[Gluck turns away at the string for another five 
minutes. 

Old Gentleman. That mutton looks very nice. 

' Can’t you give me a little bit ?. . i 

, Gluck. Ifnpossible, sir. . , ^ 

' Old Gentleru.an. I’m very hungry. . I’ve" had 
riothing to eat yesterday nor to-dav. They surely 
couldif t miss- a bit (from the knuckle ! 
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Gl}ick (after a pause). They promised me one slice- 
to-day, sir. I can give you that, but .not a bit more. 

Gentleman. That’s, a good boy. 

Gluck (after warming a plate, cuts a piece of the 
meat). I don’t care if I do get beaten for -it. 'Oh ! 
some one’s knocking. 

[He runs to open the door, apd Schwartz and Hans 
, enter. 

Schwartz. What did you keep us waiting in the 
rain foi ? 

Hans. Aye, what for, indeed, you little vagabond ! 

Schwartz (opening the door and seeing the visitor). 
Bless my soul ! 

Old Gentleman (taking ojf his cap and bowing 
very quickly). Amen ! 

Schwartz (catching up a rolling-pin). Who’s that ? 

Gluck. I don’t know, indeed, brother. 

Schwartz (shouting). How did he get in ? 

Gluck. My dear brother, he was so very wet ! 

\The rolling-pin is just falling on Gluck’s head 
when the Old Gentleman holds out his cap, 
which receives the blow. Tne rolling-pin flies 
, out of Schwartz’s hand, and falls into a corner 
of the^room. 

Schwartz. Who are you, sir ? 

_^Hans (snarling). What’s your business ? . 

Old Gentlernan. I’m a poor pljd man, sir ; and I 
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saw your fire thfough the window and begged shelter 
for a ^quarter oi an fiour. 

Schwartz. Have the gO(^ness to walk out again, 
then. ^We't’e quite enough water in oui^, kitdhen , 
withCut making it a drying-house. 

Old Gentleman. It is a cold day to turn an old 
man out in, sir ; „lo6k at my grey hairs. 

• Hans. Ay! There ^are enough of them to keep 
you warm. Walk ! 

Old Gentleman. I’m very, very hungry, sir ; 
couldn’t you spare me a bit of bread before I gt) ? 

Schwartz. * Bread, indeed ! i)o you suppose we’ve 
nothing iio do with our bread but to give it to such 
red-nosed fellows as you ? 

Hans [sneeringly] . Why don’t you sell your 
feather ? Out with you ! 

Old Gentleman. A little bit I 
Schwartz. Be off ! 

Old Gentleman. Pray, gentlemen 1 

Hans. Off, and be hanged I 

[Hans seizes the Old Gentleman hy the collar, 

, whereupon the qtieer old fellow begins to spin 
, round anjl round, faster and faster, hitting > 
Hans and ,‘S)c\m,zxiz, and sending ihem flying 
"into the' corners of the room. At last, slapping 
his cap on his head, he whirls towards the' door, 
Old Gentleman. Gentlemen, I, wish, you a ^ very 
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goodtinorning. At twelve o’clock lio-night I’ll call 
again. Af^er such a refusal of hospi,tality as I have 
justTiad, you will not be .^.lirprised if that visit is the 
^lastT eyer pay you. 

Sfhwartz {muttering). -If I ever catch . you • here 
again 

[Tke Old Gentlerpan the house-door 
• with a bang. 

Schwartz. A very pretty business indeed, Mr. 

Gluc:k.' Dish the 'mutton, sir. If ever I catch you 

at such a trick again bless me, why, the mutton’s 

been 'cut ! 

. # 

^ Gluck. You promised me one slice, brother, you 
know. 

Schwartz. Oh ! and you were cutting it hot, I 
suppose, and going to catch all the gravy. It’ll be 
long before I promise you such a thing again. Leave 
the room, sir, and have the kindness to wait in the 
coal-cellar till I call you !' 


Scene II 


Midnight ; a storm raging ; as tlie clock stlikes 
twelve .the brothers p.re a Awakened by a 
tremendous crash. • ■ 


Schwartz {starting up in be’d). 
01^ Gentleman. QxAy 


What’s thal; ? 
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* [Th^Hwo brothers sit up and stare into the 

darkness. . 

Schwartz. Hans ! the i^)g)m’s full of water I 
Han^. The roof’s gone ! ' 

OtU Gentleman. Sorry t© incommode you. J’m 
afraid yaur beds are dampish. Perhaps you had 
better go to your *brotther's rdbm ; I’ve ^left the 
ceiling on there. Yoii’lJ find my card on the kitchen 
table ! Remember, the*/as/ visit ! 

Schwartz. Pray Heaven it may*! * ” 

[At dawn the brothers found the Treasure Valley 
one nfass of ruin and desolation. ^The flood 
had swept everything away. On their kitchen 
table was a small white card, on which, in 
large, breezy, long-legged letters, were engraved 
the words : 
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‘ LEARN THIS 

The first character of right childhood is that it is 
modest. A well-bred child does not tiiink it can 
teaqh its parents, or that it knows evcrj’thin^. It 
may think its father and mother know everything — 
perhaps that all gn.wn-up people know evetything ; 
veri" certainly it is sure that it does not. And it is 
always asking questions and wanting to know more. 

Then the second character of right childhood is 
to he-faithfiil. Perceiving that its father knows best 
what is good for it, and having found always, when 
it’ has tried its own way against his, that he was right 
and it was wrong, a noble child trusts him at last 
wholly, gives him its hand, and will walk blindfold 
with him if he bids it. 

Then tlie third character of right childhood is to 
be loving and generous. Give a little love to a child, 
and you get a great deal back. It loves everything 
near it, when it is a right kind of child — would hurt 
nothing, would give the best it has always, if you 
need it — does not lay plans for getting everything 
in the house for itself, and delights iq helping people ; 
you cannot please it so much ^.s by giving it a chance 
of being useful, in even so little a way. 

Afid because, of all these characters, lastly, it is 
cheerful. Putting ,its trust in its father, it is careful 
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for nothing — being full of love to ever}^ creature, it 
is happy always whether in its play or its duty. 

**' John Ruskin. 

THE DANCING FAIRIES 

• 

She comes fsom the WestcAi Garden, 

The Isle of the Ryening Star 
That drifts in light through the seas of night 
Like a rose-flushed nenuphar.* 

The garden that’s dragon-guarded 
To-day h.s in days of old. 

The stars iivher pathway fall and shoot, 

The Hesper Tree is dropping its fruit, 

Dropping its burden of gold. 

What gift from the Queen of the Fairies ? 

What boon for this earth of ours ? 

What treasure-hoard in thcit Garden stored. 

What fragrance of mystic flowers ? 

The glint of an Apple that’s Golden, 

;The scent of 3 . Rose that’s Blue, 

Aiic^ the,spray from the Fountain of Youth that clings 
In May’s first dew to Tier whispering wings, 

These* are the 'gifts that our J>ady brings 

’ I 

Frpm the Land where dreams come true. ■ 

From W. Grd,ham Robertson's Pinkt ' and (he Fairies, by kind permission. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN ” 

Of course we knew the stories of “ The ‘Little Lame 
Prince ” and “ The Adventures of a Brownie.” - And 
Pen could recite the opening words of the first story 
with fine effect, makhig the listener feel quite shivery. 

“ One winter night, when all the plain was white 
with moonlight, there was seen crossing it a great, 
tall; black horse,- ridden by a man, also big and 
equally black, carrying before him on the saddle 
a wohian and a child’.” 

^ut I am not going to tell you the story of “ The 
Little Lame Prince,” for you can easily get it at the 
library if you do not forget that it was written by 
Dinah Mulock or Dinah Mulock Craik. And, by 
the way, you may be able to get it more quickly if 
you tell the librarian that it was written by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 

Pen had Mrs. Craik’s portrait side by side with 
that of Miss Charlotte Yonge, and thought that they 
made a splendid pair. She had a special love for 
both writers, and even Jock thought Mrs. Craik was 
“ a brick ” when he heard how she worked hard 
when only a girl to support her invalid mother and 
.t^vo younger brothers by writing stories for books 
and for the magazines. 
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It was she who wrote The Fairy, Book which we 
had read over and over again. ' Here is one of the 
tales from it which was a special favourite. 

HOUSE ISLAND 

I 

There lived in Norway, not far from the city of 
Drontheim, a rich and prosperous gentleman. He 
hadan only daughter called Aslog, the fame of whose 
beautv spread far and wide. The greatest men of 
the country sought to wed her, but all were alike 
unsu'ccessfiSl in their suit. Her father, who thought 
'nis daughter delayed her choice only that she might 
choose the better, forbore to interfere, and exulted 
in her prudence. But when, at length, the richest 
and noblest had tried their fortune with as little 
success as the rest, he grew angry, called his daughter, 
and said to her ; •' 

" Hitherto I have left you to your free choice, 
but since I see that you reject all without any dis- 
tinction, and tlie very best of 'your suitors seem not 
good enough for you, I will keep measures no longer 
with you. Lwill break your stlubborn spirit. ' I give 
you now till the festival of the" great Winter-night ; 
by that time you must make Vour decision, or prepare 
to accept the husband whom I myself shall select.” 
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• Now Aslog aecretly loved a youth named Prm, 
handsome, nob],e, and brave. She lovec] him with 
her whole soul, and would, sooner die than bestow 
her hand On another. But Orm was p,(¥)r, -and 
poverty compelled him to keep his love as* secret as 
her own. 

j 

When Aslog ^aW tbe darkiJJess of her father’s 
countenance, and hedrd his angry words, she turaied 
pale as death, for she kdew his temper, and doubted 
not that he would put his threats into execution. 
Without uttering a word in reply, she retired to 
her chambep, and pondered vhinly how to escape 
the storm that hung over her. The great festival 
approached nearer and nearer, and her anguish 
increased every day. 

At last the lovers resolved on flight. Orm knew 
*a secure place where they could hide until tljey 
found an opportunity of quitting the country. So 
at night, when all were asleep, he led the trembling 
Aslog over the snow and ice-fields, married her in 
secret, and then took her away to the mountains. 

T]je moon and ’the stars lighted them on their 
way. They had under their arms a few articles of 
dress and some skins o{ animals, which wM'e all they 
could "carry^ 'They ascended the mountains tln^ 

’ whole night Ibn^, till they reached, *a lonely 'spot, 
enclosed with lofty rjocks. * , _ ^ 




PP'IL \iOO\ -WD THE STARS IIC^HTED THI-M ON THEIR W A\ 
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• Here Orm oonducted the weary Aslog iryto a 
cave, the low and harrow entrance to which was 
hardly perceptible, but ih Hoon enlarged to a great 
hall, reaching deep into the mountain. He„kinillcd 
a fire*, and they now, reposing on their skins, sat in 
the deepest solitude, far away from all the world. 

Orm was the first who had discovered this cave, 
w«hich is shown to this very day. But as no one then 
knew anything of it, they were safe from the pursuit 
of Aslog’s father. They passed the whole v/iiitef in 
this retirement, contented and even happy ; for^they 
knew they were married, and belbnged to one another, 
and no crueLfather could separate them more. 

Orm used to go a-hunting, and Aslog stayed at 
home in the cave, minded the fire, and prepared the 
necessary food. Frequently did she mount the 
points of the rocks, but her eyes, did they wander 
ever so far, saw only glittering snow-fields. 

II 

The spring now came on : the woods were green ; 
the paeadows put on their various colours ; people 
began to wander out fpr pleasure, and Aslog could 
but rarely and with great care venture to leave the 
cave. One evening Orm came in with ;tfie intelligence 
that he had recognised her father’s servants in the 
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dist^ce, and that he could hardl5J have been un- 
observed b^ them. “ They wiirsurround this place,” 
continued he, ” and ne'\;e» rest till they have found 
us.» must quit our retreat, then; without a 
mopicnt’s delay.” . 

They accordingly descended on the other side of 
the mountain, and^ reached ^the* strand, where they 
fortunately found a boat. Orhi pushed off, and the 
boat drove into the open ^ea. They had escaped 
their pursuers, but they were now exposed to dangers 
of another kind : whither should they turn ? 

They could not venture to land, for Aslog’s father 
was lord of the whole coast, and they wquld,infallibly 
fall into his hands. Nothing remained, then, for them 
but to commit their bark to the wind and waves. 

They were driven along the entire night. At 
break of day the coast had disappeared, and they 
s^w nothing but the sky, the sea, and the waves. 
They had not brought ofle morsel of food with them, 
and thirst and hunger now began to torment them. 
Three days did they toss about in this state qf misery, 
and Aslog, faint and exhausted, saw nothing but 
certain death before her. 

. • • • 

At length, on the evening of the third day, they 
, discovered an island of fair size, and surrou»ded by 
jf. number of s'rnaller ones. Drm immediately steered 
for it ; but just as he ,came qear*it there suddenly 
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arose ' ’ ' ’ '"t ’\tind,^and the sea rolled every rndhient 
highel - jgl^r. He turned about with a view of 
approaching it on anothe*r«side, but with no better 
success,: his vessel, as often as it neared tfeb isfand,' 
was driven back as if by aif invisible power. 

“ God. help us ! ” he cried, and looked on .poor 

' who seenved to be dying* of weaknecs before 
his But scarcely had the exclamation parsed 

his lips when the storm ceased, the waves subsided, 
and the vessel came to the shore without encountering 
any hindrance. Orm jumped out on the beach ;*some 
mussels that* he found on the strand strengthened 
and revived* the exhausted Aslog, so that she was* 
soon able to leave the boat. 

The island was overgrown with low dwarf shrubs, 
and seemed to be uninhabited ; but when they had 
reached the middle of it they discovered a housp, 
which appeared to be half under the surface of the 
earth. In the hope of meeting with human help, 
the wanderers approached it. They listened, but 
the most* perfect silence; reigned there. 


Ill 

Orm* at length opened the door, apd they both 
'\valked dn ; but what was their surprise to fin^ 
everything legulated* and arranged as . if for* in- 
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habitants, yet not a single living creature visible. 
The fire was burning on the hearth in the middle of 
the room, and a kettle wifh fish hung on it, apparently 
only wx,iting for s6me one to take the tood out and 
eat' it. The beds were made, and ready to receive 
their wearied tenants. 

Orm /ind Aslog kood for some *ime dubious, and 
looked on with a certain degree of awe ; but at last, 
overcome by hunger, they took up the food and ate. 
When they had satisfied their appetites, and still 
discdvered no human being, they gave way to 
weariness,^ and laid themselves in the beds, which 
, looked so peaceful and inviting to their wearied 
limbs. 

They had expected to be awakened in the night 
by the owners of the house on their return home, 
but their expectation was not fulfilled : they slept 
undisturbed till the morning sun shone in upon them. 
No one appeared on any of the following days, and 
it seemed as if some invisible power had made ready 
the house for their reception. They spent the whole 
summer in perfect happiness : they were, to be sure, 
solitary, yet they did not miss mankind. , The wild 
birds’ eggs and the fish they cai^ght yielded them 
■ provisions in abundance. 

When autumn came, a son was born to Aslog. 
In the midst of. their loy^Mkhis event .they were 
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surprised by wonderful apparition. The door 
opene4 on a sudden, and an old woman stepped in. 
She were a handsome blufe ‘dress ; there was some- 
thing prpud,*but at the same time Something.9tral5ge, 
in her appearance. • 

“ Do not be afraid,” said she, “ at my unexpected 
appearance. I am the .owner of this house, and I 
thank you for the clean, and neat state in which you 
have' kept it, and for the good order in which I find 
everything with you. I would willingly have c6’me 
sooner, but I had no power to do so till this little 
heathen” — pbinting to the ne*wborn ba.be — “.was 
come to the light. 

“ Now I have free access. Only fetch no priest 
from the mainland to christen it, or I must depart 
again. If you will in this matter comply with my 
wishes, you may not only continue to live here, but 
all the good that ever you can wish for I will do you. 
Whatever you take in hand shall prosper ; good luck 
shall follow you wherever you go. But break this 
conditio]?, and depend ypon it that misfortune after 
misfostune will come on you, and even on this child 
will I ayeijge myjelf. , 

“If you want .anything and you are fti danger, 
you ha^e only to pronounce my name three times,, 
and I will appeaj and lend you assistance. Tarh* 
of the race hi the old. giants? and aiy name is G^iru. 
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But beware of uttering in my presence the name 
of Him whom no giant may hear of, and. never 
venture to make the sign 6f the cross, or to cut it on 
bealh or board in the house. ^ 

“ You" may dwell in "this house the whole year 
long, only be so good as to give it up to me on Yule 
evening,, when the 'sun is at the Icwest, as then we 
celebrate our great festival, and then only are we 
permitted to be merry. At least, if you should not 
be wilfing to go out of the house, keep yourselves up 
in the loft as quiet as possible the whole day long, 
and, as you value your lives do not look down into 
.the room below until midnight is past. After that 
you may take possession of everything again.” 

When the old woman had thus spoken she 
vanished, and Aslog and Orm lived without any 
dirturbance, contented and happy. Orm never made 
a cast of his net without getting a plentiful draught ; 
he never shot an arrow from his bow that it was not 
sure to hit ; in short, whatever they took in hand, 
were it ever so trifling, evidently prospered.<- 

When Christmas came, they cleaned up the house 
in the best manner, set everything ,in order, jcirdled 
a fire on the hearth, and as +he tv;ilight approached 
cthey went up to the loft, where they remained quite 
^iirand quiet.. ^ 
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At length it grew dark * Vhey thought they heard 
a sounci of whizzing and snorting* in the air,jsucfi as 
the swan^ make in the wiuter-time. TheVe was a 
hole in the roof over the fireplace which might be 
opened and shut,>either.to let in fhe light frqpi above 
ot to afford a free passage for the smoke. Orm liked 
up the lid, which was covered with a skin, and put 
out his head. But what a wonderful sighl^fhen 
presented itself to his eyes ! * 

The little Islands around were all lit up with count- 
less blue* lights which moved about without ceasing,, 
jumping up and down, then skipped to the shore, 
assembled together, and came nearer and nearer to 
the large island where Orm and Aslog lived. 

At last they reached it, and arranged themselves 
in a circle around a large stone not far from the shore, 
which Orm knew well. But what was his surprise 
when he saw that the stone had now completely 
assumeci the form of ^a man, though a monstrous 
and gigantic one ! 

He ^ceuld clearly perceive that the little blue 
lights were borne by Bjwarfs, whose pale clay-coloured 
faces, Vith their huge noses and red e^es, disfigured 
too by birds’ bills and owls’ eyes, were supported 
misshapen bodies ; and they tottered ajid wol^bled 
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abotft here and there, so that they Sejemed to be at 
the same time merry and in pain. 

Suddenly the circle opehed, the little ones retired 
,on chch'-side, and Guru — who was the wbmap Guru, 
who-m Ofm recognised irfimediately, though she had 
risen in stature and size so as to be almost as gigantic 
as the stone man — advanced' towards it. 

She threw both her arms round the image, which 
immediately seemed to receive life and motion. 
Theh the Dwarfs, with wonderful capers and grimaces, 
begail a song, or, to speak more properly, a howl, 
with which the whole island resounded and almost 
drembled at the noise. Orm, quite terrified, drew in 
his head, and he and Aslog remained in the dark, so 
still that they hardly ventured to draw their breath. 

The procession moved on towards the house, as 
might be clearly perceived by the nearer approach 
of the shouting and crying. They were now all 
come in, light and active ; the Dwarfs were heard 
jumping about on the benches, and heavy and loud 
sounded at intervals the steps of _ the giants.' 

Orm and his wife listened to the clatteriag of 
the plates and the shouts o^ joy Ayith whigh they 
celebrated’ their banquet. When.it was over and 
midnight drew near, they began to dsnee to that 
•ravishing fairy-tune which some Jiave learned by 
listening to the underground musicians. ' 
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• As soon as Aslog caught the sound of thig air, 
she felt an irresistible longing to see the d^nce. Nor 
was Orm able to keep hef, back. " Let me lobk," 
said she,' “br my heart will burst.” She,took' her 
chil’d and. placed herself at the extreme end of, the 
loft, whence, without being observed, she could see 
all that passed. , Long .did she gaze, without taking 
off her eyes for an instant, on the dance — on the bold 
and wonderful springs ’of the little creatures, who 
seemed to float in the air, and hot so much -a& to 
touch the ground, while the ravishing melody of the 
Elves filled her whole soul. 

The ohild, meanwhile, which lay in her arms grew 
sleepy and drew its breath heavily, and, without 
ever thinking on the promise she had given the old 
woman, she said, “ Christ bless you, my babe ! ” 


The instant she had spoken the word there was 
raised a horrible piercing cry. The Dwarfs tumbled 
head over heels out at the door with terrible crushing 
and crowding, their lights went out, and in a few 
minutes the whqle hpijse was clear of tbem and left 
desol^e. Qrni and Asjog, frightened to death, hi^i 
themselves in* the most retired nook.tliey coulcffifid. 
They did ftot venture to stir till ^daybreak, and not 
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till tlje sun shone through the hole in the roof down* 
on the firejDlace did they feel coui;age enough to 
desc'end from the loft. «' • 

The t^ble remained still covered as '.the ,under- 
groujid people had left it ; all their vessels, wbiich 
were of silver, and manufactured in the most beautiful 

t 

manner, lay upon il. In the rhiddle of the room 
there stood upon the ground a* huge copper kettle 
half full of sweet mead, and' by its side a drinking- 
honl'-'o! pure gold. In the corner rested, against 
the wall, a stringed instrument not unlike a dulcimer, 
which, as people believe, the Giantesses used to 
glay on. . > 

They gazed on what was before them, full of 
admiration, but without venturing to lay their hands 
upon anything ; how great and fearful was their 
amazement when, on turning about, they saw sitting 
at the table an immense figure, which Orm instantly 
recognised as the Giant whom Guru had animated 
by her embrace. He was now a cold and hard stone. 
While they were standing gazing on it. Guru herself 
entered the room in her giant form. She wept so 
bitterly that her tears trickled down on the ground. 
It was long* ere her sobbing permitted her to utter a 
single word ; at last she spoke : ' „ ' 

,/■“ Great affliction have you brought on me, and 
henceforth I must weep v/hile I Jive ; yet* as I know 

< c * • 
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that you have tiot done this with evil intentions, I 
forgive you, t*hpugh* it were a trifle for rne to crush 
the v^hole house like an egg-shell over your heads.” 

“ What '^have we done ? ” cried Orm apd Aslog, 
fillM with the deepest sorrow. 

“ Alas ! ” answered she, “ my husband, whom I 
love more than. myself, there he sits, petrified for 
8ver ; never again will he open his eyes ! Three 
hundred years lived I with my father on the island 
of Kunnan, happy in the innocence of youth, as; the 
fairest among the Giant maidens. Mighty heroes 
sued for my hand ; the sea around that island is 
still filkd with rocky fragments which they hurled 
against each other in their combats. 

“ Andfind won the victory, and I plighted myself 
to him. But ere I was married came the detestable 
Odin into the country, who overcame my fatjier, 
and drove us all from the island. My father and 
sisters fled to the mountains, and since that time 
my eyes have beheld them no more. 

“ Aiidfind and I saved ourselves on this island, 
wheje we for a long time lived in peace and quiet, 
an^ thgught it would never be interrupted. But 
destiny, ’which no one escapes, had determined it 
otherwise. ^Oiuf came from Britain. They called 
him the Holy, and Andfind instantly' found that hi.s 
voyage would be unlucky io the Giants. When he 
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heard' how Oluf’s ship rushed through the waves,- 
he went do'\yn to the strand and blew,.the sea against 
him \vith all his strength..' • 

“ The«, waves swelled up like mountains. But 
Oluf was ‘still more mighty than he ; his -ship 'dew 
unchecked through the billows like an arrow from 
a bow. He steered direct for out island. When 
the ship was so near that Andfind thought he could 
reach it with his hands, he grasped at the forepart 
withT'ds right hand, and was about to drag it down 
to the'bottom, as he had often done with other ships. 

" But Oluf, the terrible Oluf, stepped forward, 
and crossing his hands over each other, he cried with 
a loud voice, ‘ Stand there as a stone till the last day,’ 
and in the same instant my unhappy husband became 
a mass of rock. The ship sailed on unimpeded, and 
ran direct against the mountain, which it cut through, 
and* 'Separated from it the little island which lies out 
yonder. 

“ Ever since that day have I passed my life alone 
and forlorn. On Yule -eve alone can petrified 
Giants receive back their life for the space of seven 
hours, if one of their race embraces them, and is. at 
the same time willing to sacrifice a hundred years. 

“ I loved my husband too well not to bring him 
back to life every time that I could do it, even at this 
price, and I have not even counted how ofeen I have 
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•done it, that I might not know the hour when I 
myself should ^are*his fate, and at the moment when 
I threw my arms around 4fim become stone like *liim. 

“ But, alas ! even this comfort is taken front me : 
I c^n never more by any embrace awake ‘him.. He 
has heafd the Name which I dare not utter, and 
never again wil], life sep the light until the dawn of 
the last day shall bring it. • 

“ I now go hence, ‘and you will behold me ho 
more. All that is here in the house I give yhj£>’;' my 
dulcimer alone will I keep. But let no one venture 
to fix his habitation on the 'small islands that lie 
around •here. There dwell the little underground 
people whom you saw at the festival, and I will, 
protect them as long as I live ! ” 

With these words Guru vanished. The next 
spring Orm took the golden horn and the silver-Y^are 
to Drontheim, where no one knew Ipm. The vSlue 
of these precious metals Vas so great that he was 
able to purchase everything requisite for a wealthy 
man. Jie loaded his ship with his purchases, and 
retivned to the island, where he spent many years 
in iinalloyed happiness, and Aslog’s father was soon 
reconciled to hi^ wealthy son-in-law. • 

The huge Image remained sitting in the housq ; 
no human po'wer was able to move jt*. So hard, ^'js 
the stone drat hammer andiuxe flqw in pieces without 
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makkig the slightest impression upoil it. The Giani 
sat there till a holy man came to the island, who 
with one single word removed him back to his former 
station, ^here he stands to this hour. The copper 
kettle, winch the underground people left bebind 
them, was preserved as a memorial upon the island, 
which bears the nairie of House Island to the present 
day, 
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CHRISTMAS I-:VR. 

Now Christmas is ( omc, 

Lot us beat up the drum, 

And call all yur j^eighbouis together; 

And when they apptaf 
Let us make them such cheer 
As will keep out tTie wind and the weather 
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RAIN IN SUMMER 

f c 

How beautiful is «fhe rain ! ‘ 

After the dust and the heat, 
hr the broad and»hcry street, 

In the narrow lane, 

How beautifiil is the j'ain*! , 

« 

How it clatters along, the roofs, 

Tike the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and poms ; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcoim' lam ! 

The sick man from his chamber looks 
At the tvasted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pboB; 

His fevered brain 
Gro.ws calm again, ' 

And he breathes a blessing on ‘the rain 

From th<e neighbouring school ‘ <■ 

Come the boys, t 
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With mote than their wonted noise 

# • 

.And comipiotion ;• 

•And down ‘the wet'sVeets 
Sail tlieir mimic fleets, 

Till* the treacherous pool 
Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

« 

In the country on every side, 

Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted liid<? 
Stretches the plain, 

T« the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is tlie rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered Ikead, 

With their dilated n'ostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 
T4ie clover-scented gale. 

And the vapours that arise 

J^rom the well-w{j,tered and smoking soil. 

For this regt in the furrow after toil 

Their.large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord 

9 

Moref than man’s spoken ward. 
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Near at hand, ' 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees ♦* • 

pastured and his fields of grain. 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain.. 

He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
;Only his own thrift and gain. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
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JOHN. HAIsIFAX. GENTLEMAN 

Ab^l Fletcher ‘was a Oliaker and a tanner who 
lived in,a^mChll town called Norton Bury, which rtood 
nea^“ ShaJcespeare’s Avon.’^ One autumn day when 
he was .wheeling his lame son Phineas, a boy of 
sixteen, in a hayd-carrjage, they came upon John 
Halifax, another boy about fourteen years old, 
standing in an alley wliere he was taking shelter 
from a shower of rain. 

Scene I , 

Characters 

Abel Fletcher, the tanner. 

Phineas Fletcher, his cripple son. 

John Halifax, a vagrant boy, tall and strongly built. 
Jael, a servant to Abel Fletcher. • 

• 

Abel Fletcher [looking at his watch). Twenty- 
three minutes lost by this shower. Phineas, my son, 
how am^I to gel thee safe home ? Unless thee wilt 
go with me to the fanyard ? * 

[Phineas shakes his head in dissent. 

Abel Fletchen. Well, well, I must find, some one 

• • 

to go home with thee. [Calling out from the entrance^ 
to the qlley.) 'Here, Sally — Sally Watkins ! do'ahy 
o’ thy lads want lo earn an ^^onf^«;+ penny ? 
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J(>hn Halifax. Sir, I want work^ may I earn 3 , 
penny ? 

Ahel Fletcher. What G -thy naniC, lad ? 

/ ahn, ^ J ohn Halifax. 

4l>el Fletcher. Where dost thee come from I 

John. Cornwall. 

Abel Fletcher. Hhst thee any parents living ? 

John. No. 

Ahel Fletcher. How old might thee be, John 
Halrfa^ ? 

John. Fourteen, sir. 

Abel Fletcher. Thee art used to work 1 

John. Yes. 

Abel Fletcher. What sort of work ? 

John. Anything that I can get to do. 

Abel Fletcher [after a long pause). Well, thee 
shgll take my son home, and I’ll give thee a groat. 
Let me see [looking sharply at him), art thee a 
lad to be trusted ? [Holding him at arm’s length.) 

I say, art thee a lad to be trusted ? ( J ohn looks 

at him steadfastly , and the old man nods in a 
‘satisfied way.) Lad, shall I give ftice thy groat now ? 

John. Not till I’ve earned it, sir. 

\The old man slips the money into the hand 
, of his son.' Then John' Halifax starts 

' ‘ down the street, wheeling Phinea? in his 

carriage. 
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Phineas [sighing). *How strong you are So 
tall and so strong ! * 

Jofin. Am I ? • Well, I ^all want my strengtir. 

Phineas. ‘How ? . * 

# * 

^hn. yo^^arn my living. 

Phineas. What have you worked at lately ? 

John. Anything. I could gel?, for I have never 

• • • 

learned a trade 

Phineas. Would you* like to learn one ? 

John. Once I thought I should like to b(* what 
my father was. 

Phineas. What was he ? . 

John.^ A scholar and a gentleman. 

Phineas. Then perhaps you would not like to 
follow a trade ? 

John. Yes, I should. What would it matter 
to me ? My father was a gentleman. , 

Phineas. And your mother ? 

John. She is dead. I do not like to hear strangers 
speak about my mother. 

Phineas. I beg your pardon ; and I wish that 
we were not strange'rs t*o each other. 

John [with a grateful look). Do you ? 

PhineHs. Ha»ve you been up and down the 
country much ? 

Johr^. A great deal these last three 'years ; dnihg 
a hand’s turn as*best I could in hop-picking, apple- 
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gathering, harvesting — only this eummer I ha4 
typhus fever and could not work. 

Phineas. What did y^ju do then ? 

J'^hnf ^ I lay in a barn till I got well. I’m quite 
well, now; you need not be afraid. 

Phineas. No, indeed ; I never thought of that. 
{After a pause.) How shall you live in the winter, 
when there is no outdoor work co be had ? 

John. I don’t know. 

Phineas. All ! Here we are at home ! 

V 

John. Are you ? Good-day, then — which means 
good-bye. 

Phineas. Not good-bye just yet. {He tries pain- 
fully to mount the steps.) 

John. Suppose you let me carry you. I could — 
and — and it would be great fun, you know. {Carries 
Plyneas to the front door.) Now, is there anything 
more I can do^for you, sir ? 

Phineas. Don’t call me “ sir.” I am only a boy 
like yourself. I want you ; don’t go yet. Ah ! 
here comes my father ! „ 

Abel Fletcher. So here thee be — hast thee taken 
care of my son ? Did he give thee thy groat, my 
lad ? (Phineas in dismay whispers to his father, 
while John turns away.) * Lad — I forget thy name — 
hdreds thy groq^t, and a shilling added for being kind 
to my son. , 
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John. ThanE yoy, but I don’t want payment 
for kiydness. 

Ahd Fletcher. Eh! the(?’rt an odd lad; but I* 
can’t stery taljcing with thee. Come in t(**dinner, 
Phineas. '(Fuming to Jo*Iin.) I say, art fhee 
hungry ?• 

John. Very hungry-^neariy starving 1 
* Ahel Fletcher. Bless. yic 1 Then get in and have 
thy dinner. But first — thee art a decent lad, come 
of decent parents ? 

John [almost indignantly). Yes 1 

Ahel Fletcher. Thee works for thy living ? 

John. •! dw, whenever I can get it. 

Abel Fletcher. Thee hast never been in jail ? 

John [in loud and angry tone). No ! I don’t 
want your dinner, sir. 1 would have stayed, because 
your son asked me, and he was civil to me, and’ I 
liked him. Now I think I had better go. Good- 
day, sir. 

[Phine^ys catches hold oj John’s hand and 
holds him.* 

Abd Fletcher [sharply). There, get in lads — 
makt iTf) more ado. 

[Abel disappears, while the boys enter the 
Jiouse hand dn hand. 
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SciNE II 

After dinner, when Mr. Fletcher ha& left the room, 
the two hoys sit talking for some time while the 

' servant Jael clears the table. 

‘ J 

"‘fohn. Now, how do you feel, and is there anything 
I can do for you before I go away ? 

PMneas {earnestly). You’ll not go away — not 
till fny father comes home at least. 

John {in a rather unsteady voice). Thank you ; 
you are very kind. I’ll stay an hour or so, if you 
wish it. 

Phineas. Then come and sit down, and let us have 
a talk. 

John. Can you read ? 

Phineas. I should rather think so. 

John. And write ? 

Phineas. Oh, yes, certainly. 

John. I can’t write, and I don’t know when I 
shall be able to learn. I wish you would put down 
something in a book for rnc. , ' 

Phineas. That I will. . , 

John {taking a Testament from his Jockei). Look 
here. 

, Phineas {reading from the fly-leaf ) : 
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' Guy Halifax, his Book. 

« 

Guy Halifax, gentleman, .married Muriel Joyce, May 17, in 
tlie year of our* Lord, 1779?* 

John Htijifax, their son, born June i^, 1780. 

(^y HMifaX died January 4, 1781. 

What shall I write, John ? 

John. Write,." Muriel Halifax died Jajiuary i, 
r79i.” 

Phineas. Nothing more ? 

John. Nothing more. Thank you, P|dhcas. 
[AJter a pause.) I’ve had a merry day — thani? you 
kindly for it and now I’ll be ‘gone. 

Phineas. .Why do you want to go ? You havQ 
no work. 

John. No ; I wish I had. But I’ll get some. 

Phineas. How ? 

John. Just by trying everything that comes* to 
hand. That’s the only way. I never. wanted bread, 
nor begged it yet, though I’ve often been rather 
hungry. And as for clothes [looking down dis- 
consolately at his shabby garments), I’m afraid she^ 
would be sorry — that’s all ! She always kept me so 
tidy, 

Phineas. Come,, che.er up. Who kn&ws what 
may tutn up ? * . * 

John. Oh yes,, something always ’does ; I’m no4 
afraid. 
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Pkineas. John, do you know you re uncommonly 
like a childish hero of mine — Dick Whittington ? 
Did you ever hear of hini ? 

- Jdhn^m. ' , ' . 

Phiiieas. Come into the garden, thefn. You’ll 
hear the Abbey bells chime presently — net unlike 
Bow bells, I used to fancy sometimes ; and we’ll lie 
on the grass, and I’ll tell you the whole true and 
particular story of Sir Richard Whittington. {T aking 
up his crutches.) You don’t need these things. 

Jqhn. I hope you will not need them always. 

Phtneas. Perhaps’ not ; Dr. Jessop isn’t sure. 
But it doesn’t matter much ; most likely I shan’t 
live long. 

John [looking surprised and troubled). I think, 
if you did not mind, I’m sure I could carry you. I 
carried a meal-sack once, weighing eight stone. 

Phineas [laughing heartily). Please take me to 
that clematis arbour ; it looks over the Avon. Now, 
how do you like our garden ? 

„ John. It’s a nice place ; it’s a very nice place. 
. . . Have you lived here long ? 

Phineas. Ever since I wes born. 

John [somewhat sadly). ■ Ah— well, it’s a nice 
p^ace. This grass plot is very even — thirty yards 
square, I should guess. I’d get up and pace it, only 
I’m (rather -tired. < ' • 
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Phineas. Are you ? Yet you would carry- — 

John. Oh, that’s npthing. I’ve often walked 
farther than to-day. But still it’s a good step across 
the countr}/^ since morning. 

Phineas. ,liow far have ‘you come ? 

John.^ From the foot of those hills — I forget 
what they call them — oyer there* I have seen bigger 
ones ; but they’re steep enough — bleak and cold 
too, especially when one*is lying out among the sheep. 
At a distance they look pleasant. This is h, Very 
pretty view. {The Abbey chimes hurst out.) What’s 
that ? ■ 

Phincifls Jsinging). ” Turn again, Whittington^ 
Lord Mayor of London.” Probably this garden 
belonged to the Abbey in ancient times — our orchard 
is so fine. The monks may have planted it ; they 
liked fruit, those old fellows. 

John. Oh, indeed! Do you thin)c they planted 
that yew hedge ? 

[Goes to examine the close -set hedge and 
, tries in vain to Jorce his way through. 

Phineas. What were you about ? Did you wan! 
to get through ? 

John.' I warfte^ just, to see if it were possible. 

Phineas. What would you do, John, if you wer^ 
shut up here and had to get over the yew hedg^ ? 
You could not cfimb. it. 
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John. I know that, and therefore should not waste, 
time in trying. 

Fhineas. Would you give up, then ? 

Jol^n {smiling). > I’ll tell you what I’d do ; I’d 
begijj and break it, twig by twig, till I forced my vvay 
through and got out safe at the other side. 

Ahel Fletcher {co’ming up^ behind them). Well 
done, lad ! but if it’s all the same to thee, I would 
rather thee did not try that experiment upon my 
hedge .'at present. Is that thy usual fashion of 
getting over a difficulty, friend ? What’s thy 
name ? 

Fhineas. It’s John Halifax, father. , 

Ahel Fletcher [sitting down). Didn’t thee say 
thee wanted work ? It looks rather like it [glancing 
at John’s shabby clothes). But thee need’st not be 
aslramed ; better men than thee have been in rags. 
Hast thee any ^oney ? 

John. The groat you gave — that is, paid — me. I 
never take what I don’t earn. 

Abel Fletcher. Don’t be afraid. 1 was npt going 

io give thee anything except, maybe Would 

thee like some work ? 

John. Oh, sir ! 

^ Fhineas. Oh, father 1* 

^ • 

'Abel Fletcher^ Well, what canst thee do, lad ? 

^ John. Anythii\g. < 


A 
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, Abel Fletcher^ Anything generally means nothing. 

What hast thee been* at all this year ? 

JoAn. Let me •think a Hj.inute, and I’ll tell jmu. 

All spring* t was at a farmer’s, fiding the plough’ 

hor^s, hqping turnips. Then I went up*the hills 
. * * • 
with some sheep. In June I tried hay-making, and 

caught a fever ; you needn’t start, sir ; I’ve been 
well these six weeks,* or I wouldn’t have c5mc near 

your son. Then ‘ • 

Abel Fletcher. That will do, lad ; I’m satisfied. 
John. Thank you, sir. I shall be williil^ and 
thankful for any work you can, give me. 

Abel pletchcr. We’ll see about it. Phineas, ofie of 
my men at the tanyard has gone and ’listed thfe 
day — left an honest livelihood to be a paid cut- 
throat. Now, if I could get a lad — one too young 

*to be caught hold of by the recruiting-sergeant 

Dost thee think that this lad is fit to take the place ? 
Phineas. Whose place, father ? 

Abel Fletcher. Bill Watkins’. 

Phif^eas. Btt, father, to do that dirty work 

Abel Fletcher. Tliee* rt a fool, and the lad’s another. 
Then he may go about his business. 

P^imas. But, father, isn’t there anything else ? 
Abd Fletcher. I have nothing else, or if I had I 
wouldjn’t give it. He’ that will not* work, neither 
shall he eaJt. * 
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John. I will work. I don’t car^e what it is, if 

J. 

only it’s honest work. ' 

Ahcl Fletcher. Canst thee drive ^ 

John. That I can. 

Abel Fletcher. It’s only a cart, the cart with the 

t- • ' 

skins. 

J\)hn. Thank yoa, sir. I’ll do it well — that is, 

as well efs I can. 

* 

Abel Fletcher. Well, I will take thee, though it 
isn’t often that I take a lad without a recommenda- 
tion ot some sort. I suppose thee hast none ? 

John. None. 

Abel Fletcher. ’Tis done, then {shaking John’s 
hand and putting a shilling into it) . This is to show 
I have hired thee as my servant. 

John {hastily). Servant ! Oh, yes, I understand. 
Well, I will try and serve you well. 

[Abel and John settle the question oj wages. 
T*he tanner goes away, but turns back. 
Abel Fletcher. Thee said thee had no money ; 
there’s a week in advance, my son being witness I 
pay it thee ; and I can pay thee a shilling less every 
Saturday till we get straight. 

John. Very well, sir ; good-afternoon and thank 
‘ you. {Throwing his cap high in the air.) Hu^'rah ! 

c « 

e 

^ * Dramatisad from John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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, I^AIKY MJiJN 

• . . 

In Trentham woods we gathered flowers 
’Twas growing latish, when — 

Trif)ping between, the hyacinth stalls — 
•I spied* the fairy^ men. 

I, wish, don’t you, that you ha(J*been 
Sta»ding*neap me tl^gn ? ^ 
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In jackets green and velvet cap&, 

With feather in the band— 

Not one of them waf!* half as big 
„ Charlie’s -little hand ; 

I took my bonnet from my head 
And curtseying did stand 

* r 

* • r 

To watch them as they tripped along 
The hyacinth-woven Bower ; 

Be'neath each fairy footfall 
Sprang up a little flower. 

And the mossy grass grew greener, 

As after a Spring shower. 

By twos the merry hunting elves 
Marched first to clear the way ; 

They’d lances made of hornet stings, 

And cap,^ with trophies gay ; 

In deadly fight with dragon-flies 
No braver men than they. 

f- ^ 

Then came the gentle flower-fays. 

Each one an artist pale ; 

Their -business is to paint the flowers 
That blossom in the vale ; 

And though they work by dim moonlight. 
Their colours neyer fail. 
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Next passed the elves who love to creep 
^•On children’s bc(^s at night, 

T^ whisper tMes of Fertryland, 

^tfe^ Nurse puts, out the 4ight : 

’Each .oije carried a folded dream 
Tp spread on a pillow white. 

Last the sad stooping cobolds came ; 

Through earth-holes small they creep 
With patient steps they struggle up 
The under-ways so steep ; 

For sins they are condemned to work 
Whilp other fairies sleep. 

They carry tiny water-pails 
Upon their shoulders small ; 

Toilsomely in the imder-world 
Work they to fill them all, 

Catching each raindrop as it drips 
Through their dark cavern wall. 

All night through fields and lanes they go. 
And deftly as they run. 

They slip 'a. ^ewdrop in each flower,, 

•On each grass-blade* hang one. 

Yet darernot wait to see them turned 
To diamonds, by the, sun. ^ 
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So winding on through Trentham woods 
I watched the fairy men ; 

“The tall ferns hid them from my. sight — 

I think you called me then. 

Could I have dreamt that pleasant sc‘=*ne ? 

Or will they come again ? 

A. Keary. 


THE APPLES OF IDUNA 

J OCK was munching an apple, while Pen was carefully 
peeling another. 

“ Is there an apple story ? ” asked Pen. 

“That’s an easy one,’’ said Jock. “You must 
have forgotten your Wonder-Book, I think.’’ 

“ Oh yes, I remember,’’ replied Pen quickly, 
pausing to throw the apple-peeling over her left 
shoulder. It fell upon the floor of the porch and 
made a long curve like a written capital “ 1.’’ 

“That will do,'’ said the Magician. “ The apple 
itself is giving us the hint. We must have the story 
of Iduna, which will be new to you, for you know the 
Wonder-Book tale of the ‘ Golden Apples ’ almost 
by heart. I will tell it To you as nearly as I can 
rerne'mber it, 'apd then you can look up a book in 
my study called The Heroes of Asgard, tc find other 
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^Pdlesr just as good, and some, indeed, even more 
entertaining.” 

Tell on,” said Jocki^ 

I 

Tliere was once k wonderful person who told a 
stoty that never ended and yet was never wearisome. 
He was one of the gods of the brave Norsemen who 
sailed in the Viking ships, and he lived, of course, in 
the Norsemen’s heaven, which was called Asgard. 

N6w this god of the never-ending story had a 
wife named Iduna who was more beautiful than 
any one could tell or even imagine. Why, when she 
stooped over the water to call her swans to her they 
would not come because they were unwilling to move 
over the smooth surface of the stream and spoil’ 
the pretty picture which was made by the reflection 
of the goddess ; so she must have been very beautiful 
indeed ! 

She lived in a pretty grove in which everything, 
ihcluding herself, was young and fresh and lovely. 
The birds were always of this year’s hatching, and 
never grew any older ; the deer were pretty fawns, 
the trees had just left off being sapHngs, and the 
flo\^ers were riewly opened to the sun. It is not 
wonderful that the place was known among the 
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.gods and heroes of Asgard by a name which signified 
“ Always Youn^.” ^ ^ 

No,w, Iduna h^d a casket of gold which contained 
nothing, but apples ; a^d when> the gods^ ,came to 
visit hery. like a true hostess she woul.d open, this’ 
casket and ask them very prettily to take ait apple. 
Her proffered gift- was never refused. An apple is 
a pleasant gift in itself, but such fruit as Iduna kept 
within that casket haa’ never been seen or heard of 
before ; and I am sure it has never been seen since 
her time. 

■t > 

A hero might come tired and weary to Iduna’s 
grove, flunking that at last he must surely be growing 
old — a thing which he feared even more than one 
of the Giants of Giant Land. But as soon as he had 
eaten one of Iduna’s apples he felt fresh and young 
and vigorous once again, ready and willing to hght 
the Giants one and all. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Iduna’s grove 
was never lonely. I think if we could find out the 
way t^) it some of us would set out to visit the 
beautiful goddess at once. ■* 

^ You, may, very reasonably, ask where Iduna ob- 
tained her supplies of ^ these wonderful apples. As a 
matter of fact, she had absolutely no trouble about’ 
that part of her housekeeping, for, a§ Soon as she look 
one apple* frorn the golde^i casket, another fell in. 
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i* 

Whe];e it came from she did not knew, and she was 
so used to being kept supplied in this wonderful 
way that she did not think anything about it ; it 
was lik^^the sunrise, no longer wonderful because 
it happened, every day. 

• II 

blow you must know and remember that the god 
named Loki was the inventor of all lies and craft 
and' mischief. Why Odin, the father of the gods, 
allow^'d him to go on living will always be a mystery 
to me*. But, at all events, there he was, and likely 
to st*ay. You must kcei> this Loki in mind, for it 
was owing to his love of mischief that all the trouble 
arose, though at the same time, to be sure, there 
would have been no story without him. 

One day Iduna’s husband set out with Father 
Odiuf Loki, and another of the gods, “ in search of 
adventure,” as they said, which always meant that 
they went in the direction of Giant Land to see if 
any of its huge inhabitants could be induced to 
c6'me out and try their mettle. You must acknow- 
ledge that it was really very^ brave of them wh^n 
you consider what the Giants were like with regard 
to size and general furiousness. 

What they h.<;tually did is really no part of this 
story, though it makes a j^retty story in itself. But 
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the result of their adventure is important, for Loki 
got into trouble, as usug,l, was carried off by one of 
the Giants in the form of ari> eagle, and was only set 
free on, ptopiising that he would at the. 'earliest 
possible moment deliver up Iduna and her caoket 
to the dwellers in Giant Land ; for the monsters 
wanted those apples very badly. 

Meanwhile, Iduna was feeling unaccountably 
sad. Of course, she was left all alone, and one might 
expect her to be somewhat pensive because of that. 
But there Wc).s more behind her sadness. She felt a 
foreboding of something evil. , 

Wandering slowly by the stream, she came to a, 
place where the river was shaded by low bushes on 
each side and reflected clearly the blue sky over- 
head. As she looked into the crystal mirror, she 
suddenly saw a terrible sight — the reflection of ' a 
winged monster with large dark wings, .pointed claws, 
and the fiercest eyes seen in the head of a bird or 
beast. 

Iduna* looked up anc\ saw the monster itself, and 
as she looked it rose slowly into the air. Higher and 
highpr it ascended, and it did so it shook its wings 
and a number of black feathers fell to the earth — at 
all events th^y seemed to, Iduna to be black featheijs, 
until one fell upon her dress, when she saw that it 
was reaUy a black insect with wings of its own.^^ , 
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IV crept within the folds of her robe and settled 
there near her heart, and it is no ^wonder tnat she 
felt unhappy, for this li'ttle black insect was really a 
Nervoif? Fear, the" first to be seen in Iduna’c grc^ve. 

e • 

III 

c 

When Loki returned to Asgard he made haste to 
visit Iduna in her grove. _He found her seated by 
the fountain, lost in pleasant thoughts, and when 
she received him kindly, he asked for one of her 
appfes to refresh him after the fatigues of his journey 
— so at least he said". 

But he meant otherwise, for he had no sooner 
received the apple than he told Iduna, very un- 
graciously, that it was small and withered, and that 
he knew of a tree in a grove not far from Asgard op 
which grew apples much finer than those from the 
cashet before 4iim. ' ' 

At first Iduna was indignant, but Loki disregarded 
her anger and craftily described th,e beauty of the 
^new fruit in such a way that the goddess was filled 
with curiosity to see it. Seeing his advantage, 
Loki used all his powers of persuasion, and at last 
induced iduna to leave the grove, carrying her 
•precious casljet with her, in spite of her husband’s 
Gtrict orders td remain always where she was. “ It 
is only a little way,” she^s^d tp herself, " there can 
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Be no harm in .going just this once.” This is a Very 
old excuse, and-, has ^ been made by many others 
besides’ Iduna. * 

It is true that she paused at the gate — she'tfeserves 


credit for that — but Loki took her by the hap,d ^nd 
she passed out into the dark shadpws where the night 
wind wrapped henroundwith a cold embrace; chilling 
her to the very heart. . , 

As they sped onward she looked upward and saw 
hovering above her the dreadful monster whose 
reflection she had seen in the clear waters oC the 

0 

river. Terror-struck she gazed while the dark wings 
and dreadful talons drew nearer and nearer till at* 
last she was seized and lifted high into the air and 
carried away to Giant Land. 


-Of course, when the supply of such wonderful 
apples as those of Iduna’s casket suddenly failed 
. completely, the gods and goddesses had to face that 
which they feared evem more than they feared the. 
Giants — the necessity of growing old. 

As the’ days passed by, each noticed a strange 
change coming gradually over the faces and figures 
of all tire others. Wrinkles appeared upon tl^eir 
foreheads and ali, the corners of the*ir eyes ; their 
cheeks lost tJie soft r.osv rou]fdress^v’^’VT^.-^’' i° 
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mu^t once have given them ; th^ir khees grew weaker 
and their shoulders stooped wh^-n they Valkcd. 
Silver threads appearecf among the golden cr raven 
tresses'ef the goddesses, and the heroes began to 
mal'ke^misthkes when they looked at things. 

Every one became strangely sad too, and Loki 
was as sad as all the others ;• for wLat was the use of 
being gods and goddesses if they had to grow did 
like ordinary mortals ? What, indeed ? And when, 
at last, each one knew that the change was not only 
tak^ig place in the others, but in himself (or herself) 
as well, the sadness could not well have been deeper. 

Then Loki’s daughter, the Queen of the Dead, 
came to Asgard, and this roused Odin as nothing 
else had done since Iduna had been carried off. 

“ How dare you leave your own place, the land 
of Ghosts and Shades ? ” he asked in anger. 

White hair, wrinkled faces, weary limbs, ^j 11 
eyes, sunken cheeks,” she said in a voice which 

o 

seemed to be made of the East Wind, “ these are . 
the things which call me hi^'-her, for they s’now that 
in time even the gods and goddesses of Asgard will 
be my guests and subjects.!’ c 

Then 6p sprang Iduna’s husband. “ It is plain,” 
hf ^said, “ th|it unless Idun-a returns, we are lost for 
ever. I will *go with Balder the White God to 
enquire about her from the » Fates who know all 
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things.” And ha lost no time in doing so, though, 
when he obtained the ai^swer he desired, Odin alone 
could interpret it ; and it d^(ilared, justly enough to 
be sure, that only Loki could bring Iduna b^jck, and 
that' he must go in search’ of her, clothed in the 
falcon feathers which formed the garment of Frey a, 
the goddess of be; 3 ,uty. ’ 

So, with the falcon wings fastened to his shoulders, 
Loki started at full flight for Giant Land, where 
Iduna had been imprisoned in a dungeon formed 
by the deep dark hollow of a rock with a window 
looking out upon the sea. There she was to reniain 
until she, gave the apples of her own free will to the 
Giant who had carried her off from Asgard. For 
he could not take them by himself. When he tried 
to do so the fruit slipped from beneath his fingers, 
shrank to the size of a pea, and hid itself in corners 
of*„the casket where his huge fingers could mot 
grasp it. 

One morning Iduna stood at her open window 
looking .sadly out across the sea, when a huge bird 
alighted on the window-ledge and looked steadily 
at l^er in a way that made it quite unnecessary for 
him to use words i,Ti order to make his meaning clear. 

In a' moment, while she' looked at Loki, for of 
• ” . #) * 
course .it was he, she was changed into a sparr6w • 

and when Loki iiew.away §Jie spgd after him like 
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an ^rrow from a bow. But the sea-birds wheeling 
round the rock raised an alarm, and before long the 
Giant had donned his ragle wings and was^in hot 
'pursuit,. , 

for five .days and nights they flew in.tl^ direction 
of Asgard, and with fear at their hearts the ^ods and 
goddesses watched fhem from the ramparts. Would 
th^t tiny sparrow win the race and bring thehi baok 
the gift of everlasting youth ? 

, -As a guide to the little bird Odin ordered fires to 
be lighted on the ramparts all round the city so that 
the place was ringed with flame. Iduna was very 
weary when she reached that burning circle, but had 
strength enough to rise above the flames and smoke, 
to fall at length upon the lowest step of Odin’s throne! 
Not so the Giant ; for lie fell into the fire and was 
burnt to death. 

Loki was saved too, I suppose, for after that t^me 
there was still a considerable amount of mischief 
in the world ; but, as I have, said, there would have 
been no story without him, for if the casket-had not ' 
been lost it could never have been found. 
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THE FAITHFUL BIRD 

p* 

T^e greenhouse is njy summer seat ; 
My shrubs, displaced from that retreat. 
Enjoy’d the open air.; 

Two goldfinches whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long. 
Lived happy prisoners there. 

They sang as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing. 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty, ’tis true. 

But that delight they never knew. 

And therefore never miss’d. 

But nature works in every breast. 

With force not easily suppress’d ; 

And Dick felt some desires 
That, after many an effort vain. 
Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between the wires. 

The open windows seem’d to invite 
The frfeeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom w^s still confin’d ; 
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And Diok, although his way was clear. 

Was much too generous and sincere 
To leAve his fr/«!nd behind. 

. . 

SOf settling ^n his cage, by play,. 

And chirp, jind kiss, he seem’d to say’ 

You must not live ilone — 

• • 9 

Nor would he* quit that chosen stand. 

Till I, with slow* and cautious hand, 

Return’d him to his own. 

0 

W. Cowi^R.* 


SIGNS OF FOUL WFAIHFK 

The hollow winds begin to blow ; 

The clouds look black, the glass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep ; 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the svya went pale to bed ; 
Tl^e moon* in halos hid her head. 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For„ see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

The walls arje damp, the ditches small. 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack 
Old B«tty’^ joints are pn the. rack : 



Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 
And to her bed untimely sent her. 

Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fovvl cry. 
The distarft hills are looking high. 

How restless are the snorting swine ! 
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The busy £ies disturb the kine. 

Ljow on the grass the swallow wings, 
iTe cricket, ’too, how*«harp he sings ! 
Pus^s'on the heartji, with velvet paws^. 

Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaw^ 

The smoke from chimneys right ascends* 
Then, spreading back to edlrth, it bends. 

The wind unsteady veers around. 

Or settling in the* %outh is found. 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautioiis flies. 

•The glow-worms nurn’rous, clear and bright, 
Illijm’d the dewy hill last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen. 

Like quadruped, stalk o’er the green. 

The whirling wind the dust obeys. 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

The frog has changed his yellow vest. 

And in a russet coat is drest. 

The sky is green^^ the air is still, 

T|je melloV blackbird’s voice is shrill. 

The dog, so altered in his taste, 
pujts mutton-bones on grass to least ; 
Behold the rooks,^ how odd their flight 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

.i!^nd seem precipitate to fall, * 

As if they *felt the piercing ball. 
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The tender colts on back do lie, » 

Nor heed the traveller passing by. 

In hery red the sun doth rise, 

XheiT. jvades through clouds to mount the skies. 

'Twjll surely lain, we see’t with sorrow, 

No working in the fields to-morrow. 

Or Jenner. 



^ ct c/ t ,r\ 
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THE TAR FOR ALL WEAH'HERS 

I sail’d from the Downs in the Nancy, 

M\4 jib how she sijiack’d through the breeze ! 
She’s a vessel as tight to my fancy 
. As ever sa,il’d on the salt seas. 

So adieu to the white cliffs of Britain,. 

Our girls hnd our dear* native shore ! 

For jf somd hard rock we should split on, 

We shall never ^ee thepi any,more._ 
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But sailors were born for all weathers, 
Great guns let it blow, high or low, 

Oiir duty keeps us to oiir tethers. 

And where the' gale drives we musd go. 

r • 


When we entered the Straits of Gibraltar 
I verily thought she’d have sunk, 

For the wind began so for to alter, 

She yaw’d just as tho’ she was drunk. 

The Squall tore the mainsail to shivers, 

Kelm a-weather, the hoarse boatswain cries ; 
Brace the foresail athwart, see she quivers, 

* As through the rough tempest she flies. 

But sailors were born for all weathers. 

Great guns let it blow, high or low, 

Qur duty keeps us to our tethers, 

^nd where the gale drives we must go. 


Th^ storm came on thicker and faster. 

As black just as pitch wes the sky. 

When truly a doleful disaster 

Befel three poor sailors and I. » 

Ben Buntline, Sam Shroud, and Dick Handsail, 
t ^By a blast that came furious and hard. 

Just while we were furling the mainsail, 
c Were eyery soul swept from the yard. 
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But sailors Were ]?orn for all weathers, 

Qreat gun^ let it .Wow, high or low, 

* 

Our# duty keeps us to our tethers, 

AricT wf^gre the gak? drives We must g«* 

Poor Ben, Sam, .and Dick cried peccavi, 

As for I, at# the risk of my neck, 

While they sank down in peace to old Davy,* 
Caught a rope, and so landed on deck. 

Well, what would you have ? We were stranded. 
And .out of a fine jolly crew 
Of three hundred that sail’d, never landed 
But I .and, I think, twenty-two. 

But sailors were born for all weathers, 

Great guns let it blow, high or low, 

Our duty keeps us to our tethers. 

And where the gale drives we must go. 

• C. Dibdin. 
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A WANDERING KING 
‘ Pari I 

We had just returned from a glorious holiday in 
the south of Scotland where we had lived for two 
months in a house at Meliose, not far fiom Abbots- 
ford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. 

One day we went for a motor trip up the lovely 
valley of the Tweed. Jock liked the swift motion, 
the engine, the levers, the speedometer, and the 
chauffeur, while Pen loved the roadside cottages. 
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the»hens and ducks, the pretty rivers and overhanging 
trees, the scarlet berries on rowans, and the sheep 
far away up the hills. *“ 

For*a time we had been running .Very, quickly, 
but suddenly the car began to slow down, and after 
a short time came to a dead stop. The chauffeur 
was looking up a bleak hillside Oii \yhich no grass was 
gr<9wing, and which resembled nothing so much as a 
huge pit-heap. 

• “ Look about half way up the hill,” said the man, 

who^ seemed to know a great deal, “ and you will 
see a hole in the side of it. That is the entrance to 
^a cave, and people say that Bruce or Wallace once 
hid in it. I do not know which it was nor does it 
greatly matter, but see what a splendid refuge the 
place would make for a hunted man. There is no 
p'ath to the entrance. Any one coming up the hill 
or over the brow of it from the other side would be 
easily heard, for at every step he would send the 
loose slaty rock tumbling down the slope ; and if 
twenty men came near the opening of the cave 
they could not do much harm to the man who 
held it. 

“ Of ccurse he could only stay there until his food 
osupply gave out, but as a hiding-place I think this 
pave would be bad to beat.” 

Jock’s eyes were shining now as brigiitly as when 
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the chauffeur had taken the “ bonnet ” off and ha( 
shown him the engine. “ How splendid ! ]^e said 

“ I wish we could go up there and explore.” 

“It would be a .heavy climb, and there- would not 
be much to see when we got tlipre,” said the driver 
as he started the engine again. “ But I thought 
you would like to see the place.” 

Thank you very much,” said Pen, in hex pretty 
way. “ It is frightfully fascinating.” Of course 
the chauffeur did not kixow that she was using 
Wendy’s words, and he looked rather surprised. 

Now the result of all this was that when XYe got 
home once more we felt that we simply must read 
something about Bruce. So we got Sir Walter 
Scott’s T ales of a Grandfather, and read these stories 
over again. Of course you must remember that 
Bruce had been crowned King of Scotland, but had 
been driven from his throne by the English King 
Edward, who wished to be King of Scotland also. 


Driven from one place in the Highlands to 

another, starved out of some districts, and forced 
^ - *1 

from others by the opposition of the inhabitants, 
BrUce attempted to force his way into Lorn, but 
he found enemies everywhere. ^ 
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• The M'Dougals, a powerful family, then c^led 
Lords Lorn, wpre ifriendly to the English, and, 
putting* their men in arms, attacked and defeated, 
Bruc^e an^ his# wandering Companions as soorftis they 
attenipted *to* enter ’their temtory, but He shpWfed, 
amidst his misfortunes, the greatness of his strength 
and courage. • * . • 

'He directed his men.^o retreat through a narrbw 
pass, and, placing himself last of the party,; he fought 
with and slew such of the enemy as attempted to* 
press hard. on them. ; * 

Three followers of M'Dougal, a father and two 
sons called M'Androsser, all very strong men, when, 
they .saw Bruce thus protecting the retreat of his 
followers, made a vow that they would either kill 
this champion or make him prisoner. 

The whole three rushed on the King at once. 
iBt.:.fe was on horseback, in the strait* pass we have 
described, betwixt a steep rock and a deep lake. 

, He struck the fjrst maSi who came up and seized 
his horse’s rein such a blow with his sword as cut, 
off his hand and freed the bridle. The man bled 
to death. * ’ » 

The other bsother had grasped Bruce in fhe mean- 
time by ’the Jeg, and was attempting tp throw him * 
fjTom horsebacis. , The King, setting • spurs to his* 
horse, jnade'the animal^ suddenly* spring for^i^jird,* 
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so tliat the Highlander fell under his feet ; and as 
he was endeavouring to rise again Bruce ctpft his 
head in two with his sword. 

The father, seeing his iv/o sons tht:s slain, ^flew 
desperatel). at the King, and grasped him by the 
mantle so close to his body that he could not have 
room to wield his long sword. But with the heavy 
pommel of that weapon, or^ as others say, with an 
iron hammer which hung at his saddle-bow, the 
King struck this third assailant so dreadful a blow 
that he dashed out his brains. 

Still, however, the Highlander kept his dying 
grasp on the King’s mantle, so that, to be free of the 
dead body, Bruce was obliged to undo the brooch 
or clasp by which it was fastened, and leave that 
and the mantle itself behind him. The brooch, 
which fell thus into the possession of M'Dougal of 
Lorn, is still preserved in that ancient family SS' a 
memorial that the celebrated Robert Bruce once 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of their . 
ancestor. 


II 

The King met with many such encounters amidst 
■hi? dangerous and dismal wanderings ; yet, though 
alrhost always defeated by the superior numbers of 
the English, and of such Scots as sidea with them. 
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Be still Kept up nis own spirits and those cJl his 
followers. 

He, was a better scholaf’than was usual in those 
days, 'except clergymen, few people Ifjirned to 

reaei and wr^te. But King Robert could do both yery 
well, and we ‘are tgld that he sometimes read aloud 
to his companions* to amuse them when they were 
crossing the great Highland lakes in such wretcjied 
leaky boats as they, could find for that purpose. 

At last dangers increased so much around the 
brave King .Robert that he was obliged to separate 
himself from his Queen and hes ladies, for the winter 
was conjing on, and it would be impossible for’ the 
women to endure this wandering sort of life when 
the frost and snow should set in. 

So Bruce left his Queen, with the Countess of 
feuchan and others, in the only castle which remaiued 
toiiim, which was called Kildrummiej and is situated 
near the head of the river Don, in Aberdeenshire. 
The King also left his youngest brother, Nigel Bruce, 
to defend the ’castle ^gainst the English, and he 
himself, with his second brother Edward, who was 
a ye];y brave 'man, went over to an island called 
Rachrin, on the, coast, of Ireland, where^ he passed 
the winter of 1306. . ’ . , 

11 In .the mfJantime iU-luck seemed ‘to pursufe all 
^s friends nn Scotland. TJie casfle of Kildrummie 
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was taken by the English, and Nigel Bruce, a 
beautiful and brave youth, was cruelly put to death 
by 'the victors. The Icidies who had attended on 
Robert’^, Queen, as well a'^ the Queen, herself and 
the. Countess of Bucha^i, were thrown into prison 
and treated with the utmost severity. 

The Countess of Buchan, as I ,told you before, 
had given Edward great offence by being the persan 
who placed the crown'on the head of Robert Bruce. 
She was imprisoned within the castle of Berwick, 
in a cage made on purpose. Some Scottish authors 
have pretended that this cage was hung over the 
walls with the poor countess, like a parrot’s cage out 
at a window. But this is their own ignorant idea. 

The cage of the Lady Buchan was a strong wooden 
and iron piece of framework placed within an apart- 
ment, and resembling one of those places in which 
wild beasts ar^ confined. . , 

The news of the taking of Kildrummie, the 
captivity of his wife, and the execution of his brother 
reached Bruce while he was residing in a miserable 
dwelling at Rachrin, and reduced him to the point 
of despair. , , 

III 

After receiving the last unpleasiiig intelligence 
from Scotland, Bfuce was lying one morning on his 
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THE OLD BRIDGE A1 BERWICK 

• • • 


wreiclied bed and deliberating with himself whether 
he had not better resign all thoughts of again attempt- 
ing to make good his right to the Scottish crown, 
and, dismissing his followers, transport himself aVid 
Jii» brothers to the Holy Land, anci spend ther rest 
of his life in fighting against the Saracens. 

While he was divided betwixt these reflec?tions, 
and dowbtful of what h§ should do, Bruce was looking 
upwand to the roof of the cabin in which he lay, and 
hisi eye was attracted J)y a spider, which, hanging 
at the end of.a long thxead of its own spinning, was 
trying. to s^ing itself from* one beam in the roqf to 
another for tlig purpose of fixing the Jine on which it 
meant to sfretch its. web. 
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Tlie insect made the attempt again and again 
without success ; at length Bruce counted that it 
had tried to carry its point six times, and been as 
often unable to do so. It came into h'j,s Read that 
he had himiself fought just six battles against the 
Engl^sfi, and that the poor persevering spider was 
exactly in the same situation with himself, having 
made as many trials and been as often disappointed 
in what it aimed at. ' 

“ Now,” thought Bruce, “ as I have no means 
of knowing what is best to be done, I will be guided 
by the luck which shall attend this spider. If the 
insect shall make another effort to fix its thread, 
and shall be successful, I will venture a seventh time 
to try my fortune in Scotland, but if the spider shall 
fail, I will go to the wars in Palestine, and never 
return to my country more.” 

While Bruce was forming this resolution the 
spider made another exertion with all the force it 
could muster, and fairly succeeded in fastening its 
thread to the beam which it had so often dn vain 

J 

attempted to reach. 

Bruce, seeing the success of the spider, rejolyed 
to try his own fortune ; and as he had never before 
gaiped a victory, so he ne''’’er afterwards sustained 
any* considerable check or defeat, i have often 
met with people of the name of , Bruce, se completely 
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• persuaded of the truth of this story that they -Tvould 
not op. any account hill a spider, because it was that 
insect, which had shown the example of perseverance 
and giv§n a signal of good luck to' their' great name- 
sake. ■ . ' 


IV 

* Bruce now removed himself and his followers 
from Rachrin to the island of Arran, which lies in 
the mouth of the Clyde. The King landed and 
inquired of the first woman he met what armed m.en 
were in the island. She returned for answer that 
there had, arrived there very lately a body of armed 
strangers, who had defeated an English officer, the 
governor of the castle, had killed him and most of 
his men, and were now amusing themselves with 
hunting about the island. 

m •The King, having caused himself to be guided to 
the woods which these strangers most frequented, 
there blew his horn ^-epeatedly. Now the chief of 
the strangers who Jiad taken the castle was 
James Douglas, whom we have already mentioned 
as, one of the' best of. Bruce’s friends, and he was 
accompanied, by some of the bravest of that patriotic 
band..' 

^ ' 
When he h.eard Robert Bruce’s horn he knew the 

sound well.^and cried out that yonder was the King-r— 
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he krfew by his manner of blowing. So he and his 
companions hastened to meet King Rpbert, and there 
was 'great joy on both Sides, whilst at the„ same 
time the}» could not help weeping whep rli^y con- 
sidered their own forlorn condition, and the gieal 
loss t^at had taken place among. their friends since 
they had, last parted. 

But they were stout-hearted men, and looked 
for^vard to freeing their country in spite of all that 
had yet happened. 

.Brace now, on his part, opened a conjmunication 
with the opposite coast of Garrick by means of one 
of his followers called Cuthbert. This peyson had 
directions that if he should find the countrymen in 
Garrick disposed to take up arms against the English 
he was to make a fire on a headland, or lofty cape, 
called Turnberry, on the coast opposite to the island 
of Atran. ^ 

The appearance of a fire on this place was to 

be thfi signal for Bruce to put to sea with such 

men as he had, who were not more than three 
^ • » • 
hundred in number, for the purpose of landing in 

Garrick. 

Bruce and his men watched eagedy for the signal, 
butt for some time in vain At length a fire on 
Tprnberry Head became visible, and^ the king and 
his fpUowers meiirily bgtook themselvi^s to their 
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ships and galleys.. They landed on the besfch at 
midnight, whej’e the^ found their spy Cuthbert 
alone .waiting for them with very bad news. Lord 
Percy, Jle* s^iji, was in ihe country* with tvv*® or three 
fiuildred •Englishmen, and ‘had terrified the people 
so muc^i that none.of them dared to think of reljellmg 
against King E^iward., 

• “ Traitor ! ” said Bruce, “ why, then, did* you 

make the signal ? ’•’ * 

“ Alas,” replied Cuthbert, “ the fire was not made 
by me, liut.by some other person, for what purpose 
I know not, but as soon as I saw it burning I knew 
that yaw >vould come over, thinking it my signal, 
an 4 therefore I came down to wait for you on th^ 
beach, to tell you how the matter stood.” 

King Robert’s first idea was to return to Arran, 
but his brother Edward refused to go back. I 
wiil not leat'e my native land,” he ^aid, ” novs/* that 
I. am restored to it. I will give freedom to Scotland, 
or leave my body on .the surface of the land*which 
gave nee birth.” . ^ 

Bruce also, after some hesitation, determined that 
siijca he had been thu§ brought to the mainland of 
Scotland, h^ w®uld remain there and* take such 
adventure , and fortune ds Heaven should j^nd. 
But being lefj with small attendanoe, or someftrr^es 
edmost aloi^e, he ran great, risk of losing his^life by 
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treachery or by open violence^ Several of these 
incidents are very interesting ^ I will tell you some 
of them. ’ 

, V 

V ' • 

c c ^ ^ 

At one time a near relation of Bruce’s was induced 
by the bribes of the English to attempt to put him 
to death. This villain, with his two sons, watched 
the King one morning till he saw him separated from 
all his men, excepting a little boy who waited on 
him as a page. 

The father had a sword in his hand, one of the 
sons had a sword and a spear, and the other had a 
.sword and a battle-axe. 

' Now, when the King saw them so well armed, 
when there were no enemies near, he began to call 
to mind some hints which had been given to him that 
these’ men intended to murder him. He had .no 
weapons excepting his sword, but his page had a 
bow a'nd arrow. He took them both from the little 
boy, and bade him stand at ? distance, “ fon,” said 
the King, “ if I overcome these traitors thou shalt 
have enough of weapons, but if I am slain by .them 
you may make your escape,- and tell Douglas and 
my (brother to avenge riiy 4ieath.” The boy was 
very sorry, for- he loved his master : but he was 
obliged to do as he was biddeti. - 
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In the mearrtime^ the traitors came forward#upon 
Bruc^, that thgy mi^ijt assault him at once. The 
King palled out to them, ‘and commanded theiti to 
come ijS ‘nipper, upon, <peril of •their live^,» but th*e 
father * answered with flattering words, pretending* 
great kjndness, an,d still continuing to approach his 
person. . • ^ . 

* Then the King again called to them to stp,nd. 

• • 

“ Traitors,” said he, “ ye have sold my life ^for 

English gold, but you shall die if you come one foot 

• • 

nearer tg nje.” With that he bent the page’fj bow, 
and* as the old man continued to advance, he fet the 
arrow fly ^lt him. 

JBruce was an excellent archer ; lie aimed his 
arrow so well that it hit the father in the e’ye amd 
penetrated into his brain, so that he fell down dead. 
Then the two sons rushed on the King. One of tlfem 
fetched a blow at him with an axe^ but missed his 
stroke and stumbled, so that the King with his 
great sword cut him, down before he could recover 
his feat. , 

The remaining traitor ran on Bruce with fiis ' 
speay, but thfi King, \vith a sweep of his sword, cut • 
the steel he^d /iff the villain’s weapoij and then^ 
killed'him before he had* time to draw his sword. 
Then, the little page came running back, very foyful 
of his master’s vietpry. 
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VI 

Bruce now betook hiniself to Galloway, and it 
soon became known to the people there that he was 
in their country having no more than sixty men with 
him ; sd they resolved to attack him by surprise, and 
for this purpose they "got two hundred men together 
and brought with them two or three bloodhounds. ’ 

These animals were trained to chase a man by 
ttie scent of his footsteps, as foxhounds chase a fox 
or as beagles and harriers chase a hare. Although 
the dog does not see the person whose trace he is put 
upon, he follows him over every step he has taken. 

The good King Robert had received some informa- 
tion of the intention of this party to come upon him 
suddenly and by night. Accordingly he quartered 
his little troop of sixty men on the side of a deep and 
swift-running river that had very steep' and rocky 
banks. 

There was but one ford by which this river could 
be crossed in that neighbourhood, and that ford was 
*dehp and narrow, so that two men could scajcely 
i. get through abreast ; the ground on which they wei;e 
to land on 1,he side where the King stood was steep, 

t ( 

ai\d Jhe path which led upwards from the water’s 
edge to the top of the bank extremely ’narrow^ and 
difficult. 
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Bruce caused his rfien to lie down to take ^ome 
sleep jit a place about half a mile distant from the 
river, 'while he hifnseff* witlf two men, went down to 
watch fard, through .which tl\e enemy njyst need^ 
^as^ befote they cojuld coma to the place, where JCing* 
Robert's meh were lying. • • 

He stood for some time looking at the ford and 
• • • 
thinking how easily *the enemy might be kept ^om 

passing there, pro.vide*d it was bravely defended, 

when he heard at a distance the baying of a hound, 

which was always coming nearer and nearer. 

• This was the bloodhound which was tracing the 
King’s steps to the ford where he had crossed,* and 
the two hundred Galloway men were along witli 
the animal and guided by it. • • 

Bruce at first thought of going back to awaken 
"his men, but then he reflected that it might be only 
soQie shepherd’s dog. “ My men,” he said to himself, 
“are sorely tired ; I will not disturb their sleep for 
the yelping of a cur, Jill I know something more of 
the matter.” * ^ 

So .he stood and listened, and by and by, as tlie 
cry o,f the, hound came nearer, he began to hear a 
trampling of hor,ses and the voices of rqpn and the 
ringing and clattering pf armour, and then he was 
sure t]^e enem^ were coming to the r.i'\^erside. 

Then the King thought, “If I go back to give my 
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men ^he alarm, these GalJoway men will get throng! 
the ford, and that would be a pity, since it is such a 
good place to make defence against them.” So he 
looked again at the steep path and the decp-river, and 
"he thought that they gave him so much ad'vanl'agfe 
that he himself could defend the passage with his 
own hand until his nicn came to assist him. 

•* j 

His armour was so good ana strong that he had 
no fear of arrows, and therefore the combat was not 
sn very unequal as it must otherwise have been. 
He therefore sent his followers to waken his men, 
and remained alone by the bank of the river. 

In the meanwhile the noise and trampling of the 
horses increased, and the moon being bright, Bruce 
beheld the glancing arms of about two hundred men, 
who came down to the opposite bank of the river. 

'The men of Galloway, on their part, saw but one 
solitary figure guarding the ford, and +he forernpst 
of them plunged into the river without minding him. 
But as they could only pass^the ford one by one, 
the Bruce, who stood high above them on the bank 
vdiere they were to land, killed the foremost man 
with a thrust of his long spear, and with a second 

I . * 0 

thrust stabbed the horse, which fell down on the 

’ I 

narrow path, and so prevented the others who were 
follcTvving from getting out of the river. 

^ Bruce had thus an opportunity ' of dealing his 
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'blows at pleasure «.mong them, while they could 

not stVike at him agahi. the confusion tivp or 

six of* the enemy were slain, or, having been borne 

(Jo'^n tife c'lfi^ent, wer 5 drowned in the river. The 

rest were’telvified and drew back. * . * , 

But •when the Galloway m^n looked again* and 
« 

saw tljey were opposed ’by only one man, tlfey them- 
selves being so many, tliey cri^d out that their honour 
would be lost for ever if they did not force their wAy, 
and encouraged each other with loud cries to plunge 
throygh anti assault him. But by this time the 
King s soldiers came up to his assistance, and* the 
Gallowa';^ men retreated and gave up their enterprise. 


DECEMBER COLOUR 

Red, blQod-red," with an orange rim, 

* Flushing the 1?Dadstool-tops ; 

'Bronze of bracken where blue mists dim 

'Depths of the ehestnut copse ; 
Brambte lit to a* burning bush, 

* Wkiter’s torch,* to light her ; , 

G ver the ^.ottage the creeper's’ blush. 
Bright, and’evpr btighter? 
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Silver of rain, on the’elnerald moss, 

. Flame 911 the ^ijobin’s breast ; 

Ppal and amethyst clouds that cross, 
.tiol^^f the warming we«t*; »• 

Feafls,df mistletoe (S5.rita‘ Claus • 

.Soon shall.his rites remember !), 

Rubies raiped frojn the hips and haws — 
Who said “ Pale December ” ? 

* S. Gertrude Ford..' 


THE LAST DAY OF 'FLOWERS 

Brother, before we go to bed. 

Let’s run to the meadow-gate 
And pull a bunch of cuckoo-flowers ! 

To-morrow ’twill be too late ; 

For John says he must mow th,e grass 
Before the sun is high. 

I wonder do the ^flowers know 
,That to-morro\v they must die ! 

a 

All. day to-morrow you and John 
Will toss out in the sun 
Dead flowers and faded grass together : 
You’lLonly think of the fun, * 

* 

^ From tl!e W estminsUr Gazette :^ith acknpwledgments. 
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But I shall feel a-little sad. 

For you know I always say 

# • * • 

That the glory of ‘the year is gone 

• •When tfiGi flowers ^e cut aw£^. - . ^ 

*When all the pleasant mg^-dow^ands 
, Are bare, and still,^ and* g^een. 

They never look so bright to me 
As in the spring they’ve been ; 

I like to see the meadow-sweet 
In the wind move to and fro— 

• o 

Purples growing high in the grass, * " " 

Red pimpernels below. ^ 

« 

* Brightly the stitchwort star-flowers shine ; 
Yet surely, if I were near. 

In every flower’s heart I should find 
Hidden a glittering tear ; • • 

And, see the poppies near the hedge ! 

Each slowly bends its head. 

Can they be telling qpe anotfier, 

“ To-morrow you’ll be dead ? ” 

. • * • ' « • 

I shall not join the hay-ma,kiq^. 

Or play i’ the ’hay with yoti, 

I am so sorry for the flowers ' 

We’ve ioved t}ie sumjner through : 
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I’m glad the §uA shotie out so warm, * 

. That sweetly^ passed the hours. 

And that the air was bright and still , 

,tyn,*5lje last day* of flowers'! 

. . ■ • * ■ • A.* KeXrV. 


A WANDERING KING 

. * • • 

' Part II 

• 0 

I . . 

One d4y, in the midst of a forest, Bruce and Jiis 
foster-brcither met with three men who looked like, 
thieves or ruffians. They were well armed, and one 
of them bore a sheep on his back, which it seeme<5 
as if they had just stolen. 

’ They saluted the King civilly, and he, replying 
their salutation, asked them whejre they were 
goiijg. The men answered that they were seeking 
for Robert Bruce, for that they intended to join Vith 
him.. The King answered that if they would go, 
with him he would conduct them where they would 
find.thje Scottish King. , 

Then the ,maji who had spoken • cjianged 
counten^mce.^and Bruce, who' looked sharply at him, 
began tp suspd^t that the ruffian guessed who he, 
was, and that»he and his companionsJiad sqme dpsien* 
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agaiiist his person, in order t^ggiin ttie reward whicl 
had been offered for his life.r . . . • 

So he said to them, " My good friends, as, we arc 
not well* acquainted with ei\ch other, ^oh^jnust go 
before us and we will follow near to yov.” ^ 

“You have no occasion to. suspect any harm 
from us,” answered the man. • . 

“ Neither do I suspect any,” said Bruce, “ btit 
this is the way in which I choose to travel.” 

The men did as he commanded, and thus they 
Lav riled till they came together to a waste and 
ruinous cottage, where the men proposed to dress 
50 ine part of the sheep which their companion was 
"arrying. The King was glad to hear of food, but 
he insisted that there should be two fires kindled, 
one for himself and his foster-brother at one end of 
the house, the other at the other end for their three 
companions. ^ 

The men did as he desired. They broiled a 
quarter of mutton for themselves, and gave another 
to the King and his attendant. They were obliged 
to eat it without bread or salt, but as they were very 
hungry they were glad to get food in any shape,, and 
partook of it very heartily. . * „ 

^ Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on ,King Robert 
that, for all the danger he was in, he could not resist 
in inclination to sleep. . But first he desired his 
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foster-brother tct wa^cA wMlfe he slept, for he •had 
great snspicion o^ they ^iiew ^acquaintances. 

His .foster-brother proinised to remain awake, ^ 
and did»lhls ."best to ke€p his word*. But ^ke King 
had hot' beeij long asleep eih ‘hie foster-brother rfell 
into a deep sfumbef also, for he had undergone a^ 
much fatigue as ^he Kiqg. * . 

'When the three villains saw the King and his 
attendant asleep, th'ey made signs to each other, 
and rising up at 'once, drew their swords with the* 
purpose o^ killing them both. , , 

'But’the Kihg slept lightly, and for as little noise 
as the trsitgrs made in rising, he was awakened by^ 
it, a^d starting up, drew his sword and went to meet 
them. At the same moment he pushed his fostei*- 
brother wjth his foot to awaken him, and he too got • 
on his feet, but ere he got his eyes cleared to see 
jjhat was abdut to happen, one of thp ruffians that 
were advancing to slay the King killed him with a 
stroke of his sword. • • 

TJie King was now alone, one man against three, 
and in* the greatest danger of his life, but his 
amazing -strength and tjie good armour which he 
wore freed hinj once more from this great .peril, and 
he killed the, three men, one 'after another. He then, 
left the* cottage,, very sorrowful for the death of his 
faithful fosteb-brother., and taok his direction towards, 
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the^place where he had'app^in,ted his men to meet 
him. 


n 

ft i 

lx was now near night, and the place oI meeting 
being a farmhouse, he wept boldly into it, where 
het found the mistress, an old true-hearted Scots- 
woman, sitting alone. Upon seeing a stranger enter, 
‘she a?ked him who and what he was. The King 
ansy'ered that he was a traveller Who was journeying 
thrpugh the country.* 

^ '"All travellers,” answered the good, woman, 
" are welcome here for the sake of one.” , 

" And who is that one,” said the King, “ for whose 
sake you make all travellers welcome ? ” . 

"It is our rightful King, Robert the Bruce,” 
answered the .mistress, " who is the lawful IokI of. 
this country, and although he is now pursued and 
hunffed after with hounds and horns, I hope to live 
to see him King over all Scotland.” • 

" Since you love him so well, dame,” said the King, 
" know that you se? him before you'. I ain Robert 
the Brijce.” • • • 

• ‘" You ! ” said the good woman in great surprise ; 

V and wherefore are you thus alone ?,— where are all 
youi^ pien ? ” «• 
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“J have none with moat moment,” answered 
Bruce, “ and therefore I must travel alone.” . 

< •# * 4 • • 

But that shall not b^,” said the brave old^dame, 
for I ijgve two stout sons,* gallant an^d*,tr*ui,*>^y men, 
wliQ shall be your se.rvants for life and ^eath*.” •* 

* So ^he brought her two sons, ^nd though she well 
knew the dangers tb which ^she exposed them, she 
ma^e them swear fidelity to the King, and they 
afterwards became high officers m his service. 

. How the loyal old woman was getting everything 
ready for the King’s supper, wh^ suddenly there 
was a great trampling of horses heard round the 
house. They thought it must be some of th$,English, 
and the good wife called upon her sons to fight to 
the la?it for King Robert. But shortly after they 
.heard the voice of the good Lord James of Douglas 
aitd of Edward Bruce, the King’s brother, who haci 
come with a hundred and fifty horsanen to this, 
farmhouse. , 

Robert the Bruce was rigjit joyful to meet his 
brother and his faithful friend Lord James, Etfid had 
no sooner found himself once more at the head of 
such a considerable body of followers 'than he began 
to inquire .where the enemy >vho had pursued them 
^o long *had taken up theis abode lor ^the ’pight ; 
“ foh,” said h’e, “ as they must suppose us totally 
spattered and fleej, it is .likely that 'they will think 
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.themselves quite sec Ire and disperse thems^slves 
irito distant quarters and keep careless watch.” 

" That is very 'true, *’ answered James of Douglas, 

” for I pp,5sed^a village .where th^rn are twqjiundred 
o'f ^’he^n quartere(k who hed placed np sentipels, * 
and if you Rave a mind to make haste. We may 
surprise them this very night ’and do them more 
mischi'ef than they have been able to do us dufing 
all this day’s chase.*’ ' * * 

Then there \wis nothing to do but mount and 
ride, and as the Scots came by surprise on the body 
of* English <vvhom Douglas had mentioned,* and 
rushed ^ddenly into the village where they wpre, 
they easily cut them to pieces ; thus, as Douglas 
had said, doing their pursuers more injury tha!n they 
themselves had received during the long and severe, 
pursuit of the preceding day. * 


. LOCHINVAR 

O YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the West, * 
Thyropgh all the wide Border his steed was the best. 
And save his good broadsword ne weapon^ had none. 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone*; 

So fail^iful m*love, and so dauntless.ift war, * 

There nevei* was knight like the young Lochinvar. ^ 

• • . . * * » 
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He stayed not for brake, "and hi stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was,none 
But* ere he alighted at Netherlby gate, 

'The bridf^ had consented, tb^ gallant came .late; 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in waj* ' * ' 

'Wa.s to* wed the fair Ellen of brave Loihinvar. 

• • • 

« 

So boldly he enter’d the Nethefby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and Idnsijien, and brothers, 
*■ and all : 

Then sjioke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword 
(For ^he poor craven bridegroom said nQvef a W£)r4), 
" Oh come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lo'climvar ? ” 

« « 

• • 

“ I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
Lqve swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; , 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine? 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by fa?. 
That would gladly be bride to<;he young Lochinvar.” 

l*he bride kiss’d the goblet ; the knight took j.t up ; 
He quaff’d off the wine, and he threw ’do^n .the, cyp. 
She look’d,down to blush, an4 she ]ook’d up to sigh, 
Witji a smile on her lips ’and a tear in }ier eyp. 

He look her s*oft hand ere her mother 'could l)ar, 
“.Now tread we a.measure ! ’’ SEyd young* Lochinvar. 

t • • , * • * 
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S«t stately, his* form, ai^d so lovely her face, 

That never ^ hall such a galliard did grace ; 
Whileyher njother did fret,' and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling, his bonnet* and 
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And the bridemaidens whispered, " ’Twere better 
by far 

To nave matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochiiavar.” - ■ ' . T v 

' r I 

One tpuch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near. 

So light to the croupe fhe fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung. 

“ She is won ! we are gone ! over bank bush, and 
scaur — ' ' 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young 
Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby 
' clan, 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode a,nd 
they ran : 

There was racing and chasing pn Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they, see,. 

' So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinyai^ ? 

. Sir Walter Scott. 
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; THE .IjOM^LES^ ROYALISTS 

• » 

We werp' always sure of a pleasaat quiet, hour wil’h 
Captain JJarryat’s, books. .Jock called him, Captain’ 
Hook, or the’ Pirate, but that was because of the posm 
“ Odds, bobs, hammer and tcmgs,” which Captain 
Marr^^at had written, and which he was never tired 
of repeating. This ilsed to ‘make Pen very angry, 
for she said that there was very little of the pitaje 
about the man who wrote The Children of ihe New 
Forest, which she liked best qf all his books. ’ Jock, 
howevej;, liked Masterman Ready, and especially 
those parts which told about Tommy and his pranlcs. 
One day we made a little play of the first* part of 

Pen’s favourite volume, and it went very wel|. 

> 

' Here it is : 

t) • 

Scene I ’ 

c • 

The apartment of Mi^s Judith Villiers at A?nwood, 
» ** on the lor dens of the New Forest. 

■' o 

, [,The old lady, about fifty years of age, very prim 
and starched, is, discovered sitting in a high-backed 
chair with^ her feet upon a stool and Her hands 
crossed before her, her black mittens!’ reposing 'Upon 
her snow-vrhite apron.] 
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{Enter the forester, Jacob Armitage.) 

Miss Villiers. You have important business with 
us, I am^told. ' 

Jacob. Most important, madam. In the first 
place, it* is right that you should be informed that his 
Majesty, King Charles, has escaped from Hampton 
Court. 

Miss Villiers. His Majesty escaped ! 

. Jacob. Yes ; and is supposed 'to be secreted 
somewhere in this neighbourhood. His Majesty is 
not in this house, madam, I presume ? 

Miss Villiers. Jacob, his Majesty is not in this 
house ; if he were, I would suffer my tongue to be 
torn ouu sooner than I would confess it, even to you. 

- Jacob. But I have more for your private ear, 
madam. 

Miss Villiers. You may proceed. 

Jacob. In the forest this morning I overheard a 
band cf troopers declare their intention of burning 
down this house to-night. It is necessary that we 
should immediately abandon the place as it will be 
impossible for us to oppose the troopers. * j 

Miss Villiers. And where am I to go. Jacob ? 

Jqcob.' 1 hardly know, madam; there is my 
cottdge, it is but a poor place and not fit fo’* one 
like you. 
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C API \IN MARRYAT. 


F/ojn a painting by J. Simpson in the National Portrait Gallery, 

iMiss VilUers. So Iishould presume, Jacob Armi- 
tage, ’neither shall I accept your offer. It would 
ilkbcfit the dignity of Villiers to be frightened out 
of her abodCf by^-a party of rude soldiers. Happen 
what .'Svill, , I- sTiall not -stir" from this — no, not even 
from this cha,ir. Neither do I consider the danger 
so great as' you suppose. Let Benjamin saddle, and 
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be pfepared to ride over to Lymington immediately/ 
I will give him a letter to the magistrate there, who 
will send us protection. 

Jacob. But, madam, the children ccnnol; remain 
here. I premised my dear mastdr, Colondi 

I. ^ * 

Miss Villicrs. Wil the children be in more danger 
than I shall be, Jacob Armitage ? They dare not 
ill-treat me — they may force the buttery and drink 
the ale — they may make merry' with that and the 
\enison which you have brought witli you, 1 presume, 
but they will hardly venture to insult a lady of the 
house of Villiers. 

Jacob. I fear they will venture anything, ‘madam. 
^/\t all events, they will frighten the children, and for 
oiie night they will be better in my cottage. 

Miss Villiers. Well then, be it so ; take them to, 
your cottage, and take Martha to attend upon the 
two Miss Bevedeys. Go down and desire Agatha 
to come to me, and Benjantin to saddle as fast as he 
can. ‘ [Exit Jacob, in deep thought. 

" Scene II 

The garden oj Arnwood, in wh’ch are discovered atplhy 
Edwja.rd, Humphrey, Alice, and Edith Beverley, 
‘^ged thirteen, twelve, eleven, and eight years 
respectively. Jacob calls the boys to him and 
drq.ws them away Jrot.i their sisters. 
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, Jacob. Now, 'Master Edward, you must prove 
3^durse]f your father’s own son. We must leave this 
house immediately ; come Up with me to your rooms 
and help^mc fo pack the clothes, > for we rpust go’ 
to my co+tage this night. » There is no time to 
be lost. ' '' 

Edward. But why, Jacob ? I must know why. 

* Jacob. Because the Parliamentary troopers will 
burn down the house this night. 

Edward. Burn" it down ! Why, the house ’ is 
mine, is it not ? Who dares to burn down this house' ? 

'Jatbb. They will dare it, and will do it. 

•* Edward.^ But we will fight them, Jacob ; we qan 
bolt and bar ; I can fire a gun, and hit too, as you 
know ; then there’s Benjamin and you. ” 

Jacob. And what can you and two men do., 
against a troop of horse, my dear boy ? If we coufd 
jiefevid the place against them, Jacob Armitage 
WQuld be the first ; but it is impossible, my dear boy. 
Recollect your sister^. Would you have -them 
burnt t,o deatl* or shqt by these wretches ? No, 
no. Master Edward, you must do as I say, and los6 
ho^ime.* l^et us pack up what will be most useful, 
and load Whi|;e Billy with the bundles ; ^ then you 
must all comp do the cottage with me, and 'we will 
make it out how we can. , ’ 

Humphrey, lhat yvill be jolly ! ^ Come, Edward.’ 

’ ’ ^ ’ ’li 
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[Edward hangs hack, but Jacob persuades, 
him to enter th^ house. Shortly after- 
wards they come out again with a number 
, I of Itivdles. • 

Jacob. Your aurt said Martha was^ go with 
your sisters, but 1 doubt if she, will ; and I think 
we shah have no room for her, for the cottage is 
sm3.ll enough. 

Humphrey. Oh no, we don’.t want her. Alice 
always dresses Edith and herself too, ever since 
marr|ma died. 

Jacob. Now we will carry down the bundles, and 
you make them fast on the pony while I go, for you’’ 
sisters. 

\ *■ 

Edward. But where does Aunt Judith go ? 

Jacob. She will not leave the house. Master 
Edward ; she intends to stay and speak to the 
troopers. , ^ 

Edward. And so an old woman like her remains 
to face the enemy, while I run away from them ! I 
will not go ! 

Jacob. Well, Master Edward, you must do as 
you .please, but it will be cruel to leave your aisfers 
here ; they and Humphrey ipust comp, with me, and 
I csinnot manage to get them to the cottagv^ unless 
you go with us ; it is not far and you can return in a 
very short time. ^ , 
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[Edward hi^ head in assent.^ The 
Pgn^ is Ipadc^, and the little girls called 
in by Humphrey. They are toli that 
I they are ^oing to pass the mght in the 

f 

, cottage, and afc'dslighted at the'' idea. 

Jacqh. l^ow, Master Edward, will you taT^ your 
sisters by the Ijand^aud lead t*hem to the„ cottage ? 
Here is the key of the door. [Hands it gver.) 
Master Humphrey’ can lead’ the pony, and. Master 
Edward {leading him aside), I’ll tell you one thing 
which I, will not mention before your brother ^nd 
sisters. , Th'e troopers are all about the New Forest, 
• for Ki)jg .Cliarles has escaped and they are seeking 
foj; him. You must not, therefore, leave your 
brother and sisters till I return. Lock the Yottdge 
^door as .soon as it is dark. You know where to got 
a light, over the cupboard ; and my gun is loaded 
and hangs ♦above the mantel-piece^ You must do 
3{Our best if they attempt to force an entrance ; but 
aboVe all, promise me, not to leave them till I return. 

I ;vill* remain here to, see what I can do with your 
aunt,. and when I come back we can then decide how ' 
tQ act. ' . ’ 
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Scene IIT ' 

The apartment of Miss juditlE The darkness is 
falling, and the maid, Agatha, has just brought 
' in the lamp. Jacob enters and stands before. 
Miss Villiers. 

Jacob. I wish, madam, you wo.uld be persuaded 
to leave the house for this night. 

Miss Villiers. Jacob Armitage, leave this house I 
wilbnot, if it were filled with troopers ; I have said so. 

Jacob. But, madam 

Miss Villiers [haughtily). No more, sir ; yon 
are too forward. 

* ■' • 

Jacob. But, madam 

Miss Villiers. Leave my presence, Jacob Armi- 
tage, and never appear again. Quit the room and 
send Agatha here. 

Jacob. She has left, madam, and so has the cook, 
and Martha went away with Benjamin ; when I 
leave you will be alone. 

Miss Villiers. They have dared to leave ? 

' "Jacob. They dared not stay, madam. 

Miss Villiers. Leave me, Jacob Armitage, ^nd 
shut the door when you go out. (Jacob hesitates.) 
Obey me Instantly. [Jacob goes out.) 

What happened next is told in Captain Marryat’s 
stery, entitled The Children of the New Forest. 




SPRING 

The Year’s at the Spring 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearl’d ; 
The lark’s on the wing ;• 
The snail’s oh the thorn , 
Ggd’b in his heaven — 

All’s right* with the world ! 


■* When daffodils begin to peer, 

. With heigh ! ’the doxy ^ over the dale* , 

I * * 

Why, th<5n comes in* the sweet o’ t|ie year ; * • 

Foh the red<,blood reigns in the winter’s pale. , 

* » . ’ DaHmg • . . » * ’ 
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TOMMY’S pranks 

To understand these stories of Tommy in Masterman 
Ready yor^ must remember ; ^ 

1. That Tommy was one of the Seagraye fardily’ 
who set'sail from England, to return to' their home 
in Australia, on board a ship named the Pacific. 

2 . That on the way the vessel called at Cape 
Town, where the Seagrave famihylanded to see the 
sights. 

3. That, later, the Pacific was wrecked, and the 
family found themselves on an island in mid-oeean 
with the old sailor, Masterman Ready. 

' 4. That the rest of the story tells how they made 
tW best of it. 

5. That it will not be very wise to read these 
stories of Tommy without reading the rest of the ’ 
book.. 

I. Tommy and the Lions 

«» c 

The 'next morning, Captain Psborn lowered down 
one of the large boats, and Mr. Seagrave, accom- 
panied by Captain Osborn, went on shore with 
William and Tommy. Tompiy had 'pron^ised^his 
, mamma to ^be very good ; but that he„ always did, 
and almost always forgot his promise ^direcUy he 
was but of sight,. 

o As soon as theyjanded, they went up to a ^eptle- 
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•man’s house, Vith livhorfi * Captain Osborn • was 
acquainted. Tijey stayed f^r a few minutes to drink 
a glass of lemonade, for it was very warm ; and ttign 
it was proposed that tha^ should go*to the Cc^npany’^ 
Gardens afici^see thn wild beh^ts* which were oonfined 
there, at which William was much delightec^ and 
Tommy clapped his hands with* joy. , 

“ What are the Company’s Gardens, pap^ ? ” 
inquired William. •* * 

“ They were ' made by the Dutch East-India 
Company, at the •time that the Cape of Good JHope 
w*as m tlieir possession. They are, properly speaking, 

•Botanioal Gardens, but, at the same time, the wild 

• 

anknals are kept there. Formerly there were a 
great many, but they have not been paid attention 
to lately, for we have plenty of these animals iij 
England now.” 

What ^lall we sec ? ” said Tommy. 

• “You will see lions. Tommy, a great many in a 
largS den together,” s^id Captain Osborn. • 

•“ GWi ! I want to sqc a lion.” 

“ You must not go too near them, recollect.” * 
*‘^Ncr, I.woli’t,” said Tomm^. 

As soon ^s .they .entered the gate^. Tommy 
escaped frgjn 'Captain Osborn, and ran away i^ji his 
hurry.to ^ee '^le lions ; but Captaiij Osborn ca&ght 
him §L^ain, h.nd held.him fagt by the hand. 
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Tfiey continued their walk kiiitil they came to th§' 
den of the lions. It was- a la<rge place enclosed with 
a strong and high wall of stone, with only one window 
fo it for* the visit'or^to look 'at them, as.'it’\\as cpen 
abo’-'e. ' This window 'was widel an d\ with strong 
iron bars running from the top to the bottom ; but 
the width between the bars was' such that a lion 
could put his paw out with, ease ; and they were 
therefore cautioned not to go too' near. 

' It Ayas a fine sight to see eight or ten of these 
nQble<;looking animals lying down in 'various attitudes, 
quite indifferent apparently to the people outside- 
basking in the sun, and slowly moving their tufted 
tails to and fro. . 

’William examined them at a respectful distance 
from the bars, and so did Tommy, who. had his, 
mouth wide open with astonishment, in which there 
was at first not^a little fear mixed ; but 'he soon got 
bolder. 

The gentleman, who had accompanied them,' and 
who had been long at the Cape,, was relating 4;o Mr. 
Seagrave and Captain Osborn some very curious 
anecdotes about the hon. I^illiam a'nd .they were 
so interested that they did not perceive,that Tommy 
h,.ad .slipped back to the grated window yf the'ir den. 

Tommy looked at the lions, and tl\en fie wanted 
to make them moye aboqt : there was ohe finq full- 
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grown young lion 5 .bout three years old, who was 
lying 5 own neafest toche i^ndow, and Tommy took 
up a Stgne jind threw it at him : ^the lion^ appeared 
Qot* to.*noti(^* it, for he did pot move, although he* 
fixed his’ e^«s upon Tommy ; so Tommy became 
more btave, and flirew anothcj:, and then another, 
approaching eath time* nearer to the bars of the 
window. ^ * 

All of a suddgn the lion gave a tremendous roar, 
and sprang at Tommy, bounding against the iron 
bars,Qf the ’cage with such force that, had thfiy not 
been vei’y strong, it must have broken them.' As 
it was,* they shook and rattled so that pieces df 
mottar fell from the stones. 

Tommy shrieked, and, fortunately for himself^ 
fell back* and tumbled head over heels, or the lion’s 
paws would have reached him. Captain Osborn 
ancf Mr. Seagrave ran up to Tomrhy, and picked 
him up ; he roared with fright as soon as he^could 
fetch his breach, whil'e the lion stood at the bars, 
lashing his tail, snarling, and showing his enormorss 
fangs.’ 

*“ Take Ine away — tdke me'on board the ship,” 
cried Tommy^^ wl*o was terribly frightened. ' 

“ M^at 'did you do. Tommy ? ” 'Said Captain 
Osborn. • ^ ’ ’ 

” F won’t throw* anjf more stones, Mr: Llcwi ; t 
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won’t, indeed,” cried Tommy, looking terrifiefi* 
tow3.rds the animal. ^ < 

^ ’ Mr. Seagrave scolded Tommy well for his foolish 
* conduct, and by^degreesjie became mefre’ cohVposjsd j 
but he did not recover himself until the)/’ liad walked 
some" distance away from the lionS’ den. 

Then Ihey looked at the other animals which were 
to iTe seen. Tommy keeping a most respectful distance 
from every one of them. He wouldn’t even go near 

to’ a Cape sheep with a broad tail. 

* » • 

’ * * 

, • II. Castor-Oil Brans , ,, 

" , Master Tommy had been very troublesome during 
the whole of the morning ; he had not leirnt his 
lesson, and had put a cinder into Caroline’s hand 
and burnt her. He was therefore, as soon as his 
father was told of his bad behaviour, condenfned 
to go without his dinner ; and he sat down ve?ty 
sulky, looking very wistfully *dt the victuals as they 
disappeared ; but he did nob cry or ask to "be for- 
given. 

After dinner was ‘over, Mrs. Seagrave requested 
her husband, as he was about to go*down to the point 
Vitfi the spade and a small* hatchet inNkis hand, to 
take Tommy with him, as she liad atgreabde^l to do 
and ffould not witch hftn 4s vTeU as the b^by and 
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(Caroline. So Mr. Sea^ave took Master Tommy by 
the haild, and led,hin3.jto tNe point, and made him 
sit down close to him while he cleared away tire, 
brush wot^. 

Mr. Sea^raye worked very hal'd, and when he haji 
cut down and cleared a portion of the ground, he 
made ^ommy carrj^ away to a little distance, and 
pile in a heap, the bushes which he had cleared a\\^y. 
This Tommy did v6ry unwillingly, as he was in .'a 
bad humour. When Mr. Seagrave had cleared* 
away a large piec'e of ground with his hatchet* he 
then took* his spade to dig at the roots and turn, up 
The mouM, leaving Tommy to amuse himself. * * 

What Tommy did for about an hour, during 
which Mr. Seagrave worked very diligently, his 
father did* not observe ; but all of a sudden he begaij 
to cry, and when his father asked him the reason 
he cSd not answer, but only cried the more, until 
at 'last he put his hand^ to his waist and roared 
most lustily. , • * 

As hft appeared to bc*in very great pain, his father, 
left off *work and led him up to the tent, when Mrs. 
Sea^i'kve'came but, alarnted at his cries. He would, 
however, do MOtMng but roar, refusing fo .answer 
any questioasl and his f 3 .ther and motl^er could ^ot' 
imaging what the,matter with him. • 

Old. Jleady, whp* had tieard ‘Master, Tojnmy’' 
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screaming for so long a whVle< thought that th’^it 
mi^ht be something serious .and left his \^ork tc 
ascertain the cause. When he heard what had passed 
he said : * > "■ . 

, I^epehd upon it, sir, the child ha*, ehten some- 
thing which has rnade him ill. Tell me, Tommy, 
what did you eat when you were down there ? ” 

“ Berries,” roared Tommy. 

- “ I thought as much, ma’am,” said Ready. “ I 
must go and see what the berries were.” And the 
old man hastened down to the place where Mr. Sea- 
grave had been at work. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Seagrave had been much alarmed lest the chiiu’ 
should have poisoned himself, and Mr. Seagrave 
went to search among the medicines for soitie castor- 
oil. 

Ready returned just as Mr. Seagrave came back 
to the tent with the bottle of castor-oil, and he told 
Ready that he was about to give Tommy a dose. ' 

” Well, sir,” replied Ready, who bad a plant in his 
,hand, ” I don’t think you should give him an}., for 
it appears to me that he has taken too much already. 
See, sir, this is, if I recollect right — and I'm ahhost 
sure that I am right — the castor-oil plant, and. here 
are some of the castor-oil beans, which 'Master Tommy 
has been eating. Tell me, .Tommy, did "you eat, 
th6mr? ” ./ * , ' 
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, /' Yes” cried *Tori}niy, who was still in very ^eat 

pain. • > 

“ I j;hought so ; give him a little warm drink, 
ma’am, ditd.^e’ll soon he better.: 'there’s great 
harirt done.* ,aYid it •will teach him not to.eat beryies 
or beans, again.” 

What Ready ^aid was true ; ‘nevertheless. Master 
Tdmmy was very ill for the whole of the day, and 
was put into bed very early. , 


• * • ♦ • 

.III.* A. Prisoner in the Hen-House * 

• • 

""•A fewjnqrnings afterwards, Juno the black co®lc, 

camq in before breakfast with six eggs in her apron, 
which she had found in the hen-house. 

" Look, Missy Seagrave — fowls lay eggs — soon 
have plenty — plenty for Master William — make him 
well again — aSrd plenty for chickens by and by.”' 

” You haven’t taken them all out of the nests, 
Juno, 'have you ? ” , » 

“.No, missy — leave one in each nest for hen to 
see.” 


■ Well' tljen,* we will Ijeep them for William, and 
I hope, as you,say, it wUl make him strong a^ain.” 

“ I aui getting quite s^ron'g now, mother,” replied 
William.; ‘‘ I relink it would be better to leave th^ 
eggs for the hens to sit upory” , ^ 


% • 
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‘ No, no, William ; yourf health is of more coru- 
sequence than having cgrly chickens.” 

„ Tommy likes eggs very much,” said Tommy. 

“ Yes, but Tommy cannot have an/ at present ; 
Tommy is not ill.’G ,, 

‘‘.lommy feel sick,” replied T^ommy. 

“ Tip afraid that you are a little story-teller. 
Tommy ; and if you feel sick, eggs would be bkd 
for you.” 

t “ Tommy got a headache,” replied the boy. 

“ Eggs, are not good for headaches. Tommy,” 
replied his father. 

V “ Tommy ill all over,” replied Tommy a,gain. 

“ Then Tommy must be put to bed and have a 
dose of castor-oil.” 

“ Tommy don’t want castor-oil ; Tommy wants 

a * 

eggs. 

‘‘ Yes, but , Tommy won’t get eggs/’ replied his 
father, “so he may as well leave off telling fibs ; 
when there are plenty of ^ggs. Tommy will have 
one, if he is a good boy, anc^ not otlierwise.”+ 

“ I have promised Caroline that she is ,to take 
care of the chickens,” said Mrs. Seagrave-, “.arjd i 
think shq must have the egg department also ; she 
promises to be a very useful little giiL”^ 

For a few days Mr. Seagrave and Ready were 
.employed at the garden clearing away the weeds. 
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whick had begun to sprout up along with the seeds ^ 
which had been sown ; during which time William’ 
recovered very fast, 'i'he iwo 'first days ' Juno 
brought in three or four eggs regularly, but on the 
third dqy there were none to be found. 

On the fourth day the hens appeared also not to 
have laid, much to the surprise of Mrs. Seagrave ; 
as when hens commence laying eggs they usually 
coiitinue. On the fifth morning, when they sat 
down to breakfast. Master Tommy did not make his 
appearance, and Mrs. Seagrave asked where he was. 

“ I suspect, madam,” said old Ready, laughing, 
“ tl^at Master Tommy will not come either to hisi., 
breakfast or his dinner to-day.” 

“What can you mean. Ready? ” said Mrs. Sea- 
grave. 

“ Why, madam, I will tell you. I thought if 
very odd that there were no eggs, and I thought it 
probable that the hens might have laid astray, so 
I wenj; about yesterday evening to search. I could 
not find any eggs, but I found the' egg-shells hid 
under some cocoanut leaves, and I argued that if 
an animal, supposing there was any on the island, 
had taken the eggs, if would not have been so careful 
to Iiide ‘the egg-shells. So this morning I fastened 
up ‘che door df the hen-house, and only left open the 
little sliding-door by which the fowls go in to roost ; 
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and then, after you .w^ire uf),* I watched behind** the 
trees, and saw i^Jj^ster JToniajiy come out and go to 
the hep-house. He tried the door, and finding it 
fast, he Jilen’^ crept into»'the hen-ihouse by 'the little 
sliding doer.. As soon as he* was in, I let doivn the 
slide and fastened rit with a nail ; so there he is, 
caught in his owji trap.” 

And there shall he remain all day, the little' 
glutton ! ” said Mr. Sfeagrave, who was much amused. 

“ Yes, it will serve him right,” replied Mrs^ Sea-’ 
grave, “ apd be a’ lesson to him. We will talje no 
no tied’ of him whatever, if he halloos and screams 
■’fer an hfimr,” 

“ Oh, Massa Tommy, me very glad you cotch at 
last : teach you not to suck eggs,” said J uno 
“ now you get nothing to eat ; you not like that.” 

Mr. Seagrave, Ready, and William, as usual, went 
dowR to then work ; Mrs. Seagrave apd Juno, with 
little Caroline, were busy indoors. Tommy remained 
very quiet for an hour, }vhen he commenced roaring ; 
but.jit v/as of no use, no one paid any attention to 
him. At dinner-time he began to roar again, but 
with as little success : it was not till the evening 
that the door of the hen-house was opened and 
Master Tommy permitted to come out. He loolied , 
very foolish, and sat down in a corner without 
speakip^. 
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Well, Master Tommy, how many eggs did yon 
suck to-day ? ” said Ready. , . 

. “ Tommy won't suck eggs any more,” sg,id the 
Urchin. " ' ’* * 

“ No, you had better not,” replied Mi. Seagtave, 
“ or you will find, in the end, that you will have less 

to eat, instead of more, as you have this day.” 

* % 

“ I want my dinner,” said Tommy. 

“ You’ll have no dinner this day, you may be 
sure,” said Mrs. Seagrave ; “we can’t allow you 
dinner and eggs both ; and if you cr^e I will lock 
you up in the hen-house all night ; you mu^ rfow 
wait patiently till supper-time.” 

Tommy found that he could not help himself, so 
ne waited very quietly and very sulkily till supper 
was ready, when he made up for lost time. 


0 


A SKATING SONG 

[We tried this poem one very hot summer day and it ha^ a 
cooling effect.] 

Away ! away ! our fires stream bright 
, i,\long the frozen river ; ' 

And their arrowy sparkles of frosty lighi 
On the forest branches quiy^r. 
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^way ! away ! ’for thi stars are forth, 

And* on the pure spews d'v the valley, 

In a giddy trance, the moonbeams dr^nce — 
Cpme,**iet‘\iJ our con/rades rally t 

* * 

Away ! .away ! o’er the sheeted ice. 

Away, away we 'ga ; , 

On our steel-bound feet, we move as fleet 

* % 

As deer o’er the Eapland snow. • 

What though the’ sharp north winds are out, . , ' 

The ska.ter heeds them not — • - 

’Mdsf the laugh and shout of the jocund rout , 
Gray winter is forgot. ' , 

I 

> » 

Let others choose more gentle sports, 

, By the -side of the winter hearth ; , 

Or ’neath the lamps of the festal halls 
Seek for tMeir share of mirth ; 

But as for me, away ! av\ay ! 

Where the merry skaters be — * 

Wh-jre ■'jhe fresh wind blows, and the smooth ice glows. 
There is the place for me. 


EifHKAiM Peabody. 
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I • • 

TOM BROWN . 

y 

When P^n and Jock heard that the artho^ of Tom 
Brown’s School-days was a clos^ friend of --Charles 
Kingsley, who wrote the Water Babils, they took 
even more interest in the school' story which was a 
favourite book in our summer porch. The writer 
was Thomas Hughes, •and when he wrote his book 
he' was telling of things he had seen for himself, for 
he had been a Rugby boy of the best kind, and was 
always a lover of the open air, of the truth, and^of 
cold water. 

' Pen particularly liked the story of little Tom’s 
letter written at his first school. Jock would often 
ask for the tale of the blanket-tossing. Here are 
the two stories for you. • 

I. Tom’s First School Letter 

Poor little Tom was made dreadfully unhappy 
in his first week by a catastrophe which happeiied 
to his first letter home. 

With huge labour he had, on the vcr}'- evenifl^ of 
his arrival, managed to fill two sides of a sheet of 
letter-paper with assurances of his love for dear 
mamma, his happiness at school, and bis I'esolves 
io do all she would wish. . This missive, with the 
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help 'of the boy who sat at the desk next him, also 
a new arrival, he managed to fold successfull}- , but, 
this done, they were sadly |3ut to it for means of 
sealing. Envelopes were then unknowp, trey had 
no wax, and dared not disturb the stiPness of the 

( c 

evening’s school-room by getting up and going to 
ask the usher for some. 

At length, Tom’s friend, .being of an ingenious 
turn of mind, suggested sealing vvith ink, and the 
letter was accordingly stuck down with a blob of 
ink, and duly handed by Tom, on his wa)^ to bed, 
to the housekeeper to be posted. 

It was not till four days afterwards that the gootf' 
^ame sent for him, and produced the precious letter 
and some wax, saying, “ Oh, Master Brown, I forgot 
to tell you before, but your letter isn’t sealed.”, 
Poor Tom took the wax in silence and sealed his 
lettei, with a huge lump rising in his throat during 
the process, and then ran away to a quiet corner 
of the< playground, and burst into an agony of tears. 

The idea of his mother waiting day after day for 
the letter he had promised her at once, and perhaps 
thinking him forgetful of her, when he had done ail in 
his power to make good his promise, was as bitter 
a. grief as any which he had to undergo for- many 
a long year. His wrath then was proportionately 
violent when he was awarje of- two boys, who stopped 
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•lose by him, and on^ whim, a fat gaby of a feMow, 
pointed at him^and called .,him “ Young -mammy- 
Ick ! Whereupon Tom arose, and giving vent thus 
;o his gtifjf afnd shame s^fid rage, smote his dcjrider oA 
;he nose, and’made it bleed-^Avkich sent.that yaung 
vorthy , howling tp the usher, who reported .Torn 
"or violent and unprovoked assalilt and battery. 

* Hitting in the face was punishable with floggjng,’ 
out Tom escaped the* penalty by pleading primy.m 
tcmpus (first offeAce) ; and having written a second 
letter to Jii:^ mot»her, inclosing some forget-m^no\;s 
which’ he pitked on their first half - holiday walk, 
felt qutbe happy again, and began to enjoy vastly 
a gpod deal of his new life. 

. 

H. FirsA Day at Rugby — The Blanket-tossing' 

"^Che quarter to ten struck, and the prayer.-bell 
rajig. The sixth- and fiffh-form boys ranged them- 
selves in their school order along the wall, on fither 
side ot the great fires, the middle-fifth and upper- 
school, boys round the long table in the middle df 
the Jiall* and the lower-school boys round the upper 
part of the s^coijd long table, ’which ran down the 
side of -the hall furthest, from the fires. ' . 

Here Tom* found himself at the boftom of all in 

^ • * J 

a state of rAind an(^*body yot at all fit for prayer^ 
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as He thought, and so tried chard lo make himself 
serious, but couldn’t, forAhe life of him, do anything 
but repeat in his head the choruses of some *of the 
songs, and stare at all the boys opposite, inhering 
at the brilliancy of their waistcoats, and speculating 
what .sort of fellows they were. 

The s.teps of the head porter are heard on the 
staffs, and a light gleams at the door. “ Hush ! ” 
from the fifth-form boys who stand there, and then 
in strides the Doctor, cap on head, oook in one hand, 
apd gathering up his gown in the other He walks 
up the middle, and takes his post by Warner, who 
begins calling over the names. , n. • 

^ The Doctor takes no notice of anything, »but 
q'uictly turns over his book and finds the place, and 
ihen stands, cap in hand and finger in boob, looking 
straight before his nose. He knows better than 
any one when^to look, and when to See nothing; 
to-night is singing night, and there has been lots 'of 
noisOk-and no harm done, though some of thefn do 
look hot and excited. So the Doctor sees nothing, 
but fascinates Tom in a horrible manner as he stands 
there and reads out the Psafm in that deep, ringifig, 
searching ?/oice of his. Prayers ape ouer, and Tom 
§tillistares open-mouthed" after the Dostor’s retiring 
figure, when he .feels a pull at his sleev.e, and, turning 
round, ^ees East.* «. ^ 
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“ Tsay, were you ever tosseci in a blanket ? ” 

“ No/’ said Tom ; “ why ? , , 

‘/ 'Cause there’ll be tossing to-night, most likely, 
beiore ths 'sixth colne up to bed. So, 'ii -yob fui]k, 
you just 'come along anH'hide, or 'else tbe;^ll catch 
you an.d toss you.” 

“ Were, you ever* tossed,? , Does it hurt ? 
in'quited Tom. 

“.Oh, yes, bless you, a dozen times,” said East, 

a^ he hobbled along by Tom’s side' upstairs. “ It 

doesn’hhurt' unless you fall on the floor. . Kut most 

fellows don’t like it.” • ' 

They stopped at the fireplace in the top passage; 

where a crowd of small boys were whispering to^eth»r, 

and evidently unwilling to go up into the bedrooms. 

la, a minute, however, a study door opened, 'and a 

sixth-form boy came out, and off they all scuttled 

up the stairs, an^ then noiselessly dispersed to their 

different rooms. Tom’s heart beat rather quick 

as he a«id East reached their ropm, but he had mhde 

« 

up his mind. “ I shan’t hide. East,” said he. *> ^ 

*“ Very well, old fellow,” replied East, evidently 
'^leased; “no more shall I— ^they’ll be here ‘for ‘vs 
.directly.” , • • o 

.The room was a great big one with ‘a.^zea beds 
in it, but not a bpy that Tom could seq 'ex<ieph East 

* * * 4 , • 

and himself. East,puIled*off his coat and waistgoat, 
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and then sat on th$ tjottom of his bed whistling and 
pulling off his bopts ; -iTom followed his ex'ample. 

A.* noise and steps are heard in the passage’ the 
door opens,' and in rusii four or hve great’ iifth-forrn 
'boys, hea’ded by FI ash man,’, the bully, in his’glorjj. 

Toiji and East, slept in the further corner of the 
room, and werg no t^ seen at first. • 

“ Gone to groun4, eh ? ” roared Flashman ; 

“ push ’em out thsn, boys ! Look under the beds ” : 
and he pulled up the little white curtain of the one 
nearest Ijinj. “-•Who-o-op,” he roared, pullingoav'ay 
at th”e leg o*f a small boy, who held on tight tp the 
Aeg of the .bed, and sung out lustily for mercy. 

0 “ Here, lend a hand, one of you, and help me pull 
out this young howling brute. Hold your tongue, 
sir, or^L’ll kill you.” 

“ Oh, please, Flashman, please, Walker, don’t 
toss me ! T’ll fag for you. I’ll do , anything, ' only 
don’t toss me.” • 

“•You be hanged,’,’ said Flashman, lugging the 
w^et(iied boy alongf “ ’twon’t hurt you — you ! 
Qonie. along, boys, here he is.” 

T *>‘1 say, plashey,” suijg out another of the big boys, , 
“ drop that i, yon heard what old Pater Brooke said 
to-night. I’ll' be hangcxi if we’ll toss any one againsj; 
their will— no^more bullying. Let him go, I say.” 

Flashmafi, with an oath* and a, kick, released his 

• . . . ; 
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, prey, who rushed headlong under his bed again, 
for fear they should change their minds, and ’crept 
along underneath the other beds, till he got under 
J;hat of ■^Ile sixth-iform boy, -which he knew they 
daren’t disturb. ' ' ' 

“ There’s plenty of youngsters don’t care- about 
it,” said Walker. “ Here, here’s Scud East — you’ll 
be tossed won’t you, young ’un ? ” Scud was East’s 
nickname, or Black, as we called it, gained by his 
fleetne'is of foot. 

” Yes,” said East, ” if you like,' only mind my 
foot.” ^ . 

“ And here’s another who didn’t hide. Hullo ! 
new boy ; what’s your name, sir ? ” 

“ Brown.” 

“ Well, Whitey Brown, you don’t mind'^ being 
tossed ? ” 

” No,” said Tom, setting his teeth. > 

“Come along, then, boys;/’ sung out Walker, and 
away ^hey all went, carrying along Tom and East 
to the intense relief of four or -five other smalLbo\^s, 
‘w*ho crept out from under the beds and behind 
' them. 

c 

“ What a trump Scud is ' ” sa-id one. “ They 
won’i come back here now.” 

‘^And that new boy, too; he must be a> good 

<4 ^ 

plucked one.’ 
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■ “ Ah ! waiFtill he^has been tossed on to the “floor ; 
see hOw he’ll lijc^ it theni ” 

Meantime the procession went down the passage 
to NuKtber'7; the largest room,- and the stione of tne 
tossing, m.the niiddle of Vbich was a great -open 
space. Here they joined other parties of the bigger 
boys, each with a' captive or two, some willing to be 
tossed, some sullen, apd some frightened to djeatn. 
At Walker’s suggestion all who were afraid were let 
off, in honour of Pater Brooke’s speech. 

Then, a , dozen big boys seized hold of a blanl^et, 
drag’ged from one of the beds. “ In with Scud ! 
’quick, .dhere’s no time to lose.” East was chur;ked 
into the blanket. “ Once, twice, thrice, and away ! ” 
up he went like a shuttlecock, but not quit^ up to 
the ceihng. 

“ Now, boys, with a will,” cried Walker, “ once, 
tw-'ce, thriee, and away ! ” This time he went-clean 
up, and kept himself fr^m touching the ceiling with 
his 'hand, and so agqin a third time, when be was 
turn«»d out, and up went anotlier boy. And then 
4 ame Tom’s turn. He lay quite still, by Basil’s 
advice, apd didn’t dislike the ” once, twice, thrice,” 
but the “ away ” wasn’t so pleasant. 

They were in good wind now, and sent hirp sla.p 
up to- thg ceiling first time, against, which his knees 
cam^ ratlfer sharply. But the msment’s pause 
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' before descending was the rub., the reeling of utter 
helplessness and of leaving hiw^^wholfi inside behind 
him ' sticking to the ceiling. , Tom was very ..near 
^houtingf^to be set down, when he found • himself 
back' in the blanket, but thought of East and didfi’t, 
and so took his three tosses without a kick or, a cry, 
and was called a young trump for his pains. 

Hu and East, having earned it, stood now looking 
on. , No catastrophe happened, as all the captives 
were cool hands, and didn't struggle. This didn’t 
suit Flashman. What your real bully likes in 
tossing is when the boys kick and struggle or nold 
on to one side of the blanket, and so get pitched 
bodily on to the floor ; it’s no fun to him when no 
one is liurt or frightened. 

“ Let’s toss two of them together, \Ualker,” ^ 
suggested he. 

“ What a wretched bully you are, Elashey.l ” 
rejoined the other. “ Up wTh another one.” . 

And so no two boys were tossed together, the 
peculiar hardship of which is that it’s too much f^r 
human nature to lie still then and share troubles/', 
"and so the wretched pair of small boys struggle ici 
The air which Shall fall a-top in the descent, to the no 
smalhrisk of both falling oat of the blanket, and the 
huge delight of brutes like Flashman. 

But pow there’s a cry that the praepostor o^ the 
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oom is coming, sq tj^e tossing stops, and all Scatter , 
o their differenl, rooijib ; *^id Tom is left*to turn in, 
vitl\ th*e first day’s experience of a public schdol to 
neditJ4<^ up»n. 
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SPECIALLY PAINTED dR DRAWN FOR CHILDREN 

> 

These Artists include Sir John Tenniel, Linley Sambourne, 

• Hugh Thomson, Randolph Caldecott, NeHy Erichsen, ^ 

Warwick Goble, etc. 

^ # * * * 
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SENTENCE BUILDING ’ ' 

A Graduated Course of Lessons in Synthetic Englistg 

Bv RICHARD vVILSON, B.A. 


. 4 ^ . Ftihy and beat- ti fully illustrated, farfe y/^\ 

OrabLessons, for the Teacher and Written Rxerci'ies f >r the Pupi^. 

LIST OF THE SERIES 


Teacher’s Lesson Book L 

40 pages 

Price 

8d. 

Pupil’s Companion I. 


> » 

4d. 

Teacher’s Lesson Book H. 

56 ■ ,, 

9 9 

8d. 

Pupil’s Companion 11 . 

40 

9 9 

4d. 

Teacher’s Lesson Book III. 

60 , 

9 9 

8d. 

P^piPs' Companion HI. 

40 •. 

9 9 

5d. 

Teacjher’s Lesson Book IV. 

80 ,, 


IS. 

Pupil’s Companion IV. 

56 M 

9 9 

5d«* 

Teacher’s Lesson Book V. 

72 

9 9 ' 

IS 

f^apil’s^Companion V. 

64 

♦ 9 

6d. 

Teacher’s Lesson Book VI. 

96 

9 9 

IS. 

^Hlpil’s Companion VI. 

64 

9 9 

6d. 

Teacher’s Lesson Book VII. 

64 M 

9 9 

IS. 

Pupils Companion VII. 

64 

V 

8J. ' 


The Teacher’s Lesson Books of this Series contain a 
complete course of instruction for Pupils in 1 rinTaty Scho6| 
Preparatory Schools, and Junior Forms in Secondary Schook ^ 

The Pupil’s Companion^; contain simply- worded Exerci C 
ft^lly illustrated in Colour and Bla^^k-and-White, designed ^ 
the independent use of the Pupil after the oral lesson has 
been given. ‘ 

MAClViILLAN AND CO., LIMITER 
SX, MARTIN’S SJREET, LONDON " 




